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An Account of ConrnGssuRGu Caste, ia Yorkthire: With 
a Perfpeétive View of its venerable Ruins. 


OnincsBurGy, a village in the 

weft riding of Yorkfhire, is fitu- 
ate on the fouth-weft fide of the town 
of Doncaiter, and was a town of note 
amozg the ancient Britons, who gave 
it the denomination of Caer Conan, 
that is to fay, the City of a King, or 
The Royal City. Is was famous for 
the fignal. victory obtained in the year 
489, by Aurelius Ambrofius, a cele- 
brated Britifh chief (but of Roman 
extraction) over the forces of Hen- 
gilt, the Saxon leader, who was taken 
prifoner, and (according to the hif- 
torian Matthew of Weltminfter) be- 
headed, by the advice of Eldad, bifhop 
of Gloucefter. Afterward, when the 
Saxons had completely fubdued this 
part of Britain, they tranflated the 
name of this town into their language 
*Cyning’ or Conyng Byrgh, bear- 
ing nearly the fame fignification as 
Caer Conan. This place, it is faid, 
was then of fuch confequence, as to 
contain within its jurifdi@ion not lefs 
than twenty-eight towns. 

About this time, according to tra- 
dition, here was a caftle, which after- 
ward belonged to king Harold; but 
whether in his- own right, or as kiog 
of England, is uncertain. King Wil- 
liam the Conqueror beftowed it, with 
all its jurifdiftions, on William de 
Warrenne, one of the Norman mili- 
tary chiefs that attended him in his 
expedition into this ifland. As he 
was a great builder, it is very proba- 
ble that this caftle was re-edified by 
him, It continued in his family until 
the reign of king Edward the third, 
when John earl Warrenne, fettled it, 
with other lands, upon his concubine, 
Maud de Nereford, fot life; and, af- 
ter her decéafe, upon John de Nere- 
ford, and his iffue male; or, in de- 
fault of fuch heirs, upon Thomas de 
Nereford and his iffue male; which 
John and Thomas were his natural 
fons by the faid Maud. 

In the fecond year of the reign of 
king Henry the fourth, Edmund de 

VoL. xcvil, 


“Langley; earl of Cambridge, died 


feized of it, leaving-it to Kis fon Ed-« 
ward, then earl of Rutland, who be 
came by his death duke of York. He 
died alfo pofieffed of this lordthip, by 
the name of the caftle and manor 0 
Coningfburgh ; but leaving no iffue, 
his ettates devolved to Richard his 
nephew, fou er’Richard earl of Cam-. 
bridge, his younger brother. This 
Richard was named de Coningfburgh, 
becaufe he was born in this town. 
From him it. came to the crown, pro- 
bably through king Edward the fourth. 
It continued in the crown for feverak 
reigns, till king James the fecond 
granted it to lord Dover. It became 
afterward the property of Edward 
Cook, efq. 

The caitle is feated on the top of a 
fteep knoll, covered with wood, at 
the bottom of which flows the navi- 
gable river Dun. The entrance was 
by a drawbridge over a deep fofs that 
environs it. ‘The walls are feemingly 
circular, and have the remains of four 
{mall rounders. The keep is very 
fingular: a lofty round tower, feven 
yards in diameter, within; on the 
outfide, divided and ftrengthened by 
fix great fquare buttreffes, that run 
from the top to the bottom: toward 
the bottom both buttreffes expand fo 
as to give greater ftrength to the bafe. 
The door is a great height from the 
bottom, and atceflible by a flight of 
thirty-three fteps from the outfide. It 
feems of more modern work than the 
tower; fo that, probably, there had 
been a drawbridge from fome wall to 
this entrance. The floor is ona level 
with this door: in the middle is a 
hole opening into_a noifome dungeon, 
which is of a valt depth: at the bote 
tom, a draw-well. ‘There have been 
two other floors, above, now deftroy- 
ed; to each was a fireplace ; and the 
chimneypieces fupported by pillars, 
with neat capitals, yet remain. The 
mafonry of this caftle is fine; but the 
mortar confifts of earth, charcoal, @ 
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litle lime, and fmall ftones. Near 
the caftle is a fmall tumulus, faid to 
be the burial-place of Hengitft. 

Mr. King, in his ingenious Ob- 
fervations on ancient Caiiles, publith- 
ed in the Archaxologia; after deferib- 
mg this caftle, fays of is keep, * I 
cannot therefore but conclude this 
tower to have been built by Hengift, 
or fome Saxon king, before the con- 
verfion of that people to Chriltianity, 
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if not much fooner ; and to be one of 
the moft ancient, as well as moit per- 
fect remains of antiquity in this kine- 
dom. Neither machicolations, nor 
the portcullis, nor the mode of je- 
curing loop-holes, feem to have been 
invented at the time this tower was 
built.’ 

Not far from the caftle, on the 
banks of the Dua, are the ruins of a 
fmall chapel. 


NOWLEDGE, LEARNING, and TASTE, 


in Great Britain, during the Reign of King JameEs the Firft. 


Part the Second. 


[ From the New Annyal Regifter for the Year 1794. ] 


MID all the zeal for theo- 
logy, and the various difputes 
concerning it, which marked the reign 
of king James the firft, moral philo- 
fophy, as a diitiné fcience, was little 
ftudied. The time was not yet ar- 
rived when a due attention was paid to 
fo important and interefting a branch 
of knowledge. Bacon’s Eflays we 
have mentioned under the preceding 
reign, in which they firit made their 
appearance; and though they contain 
a rich treafure of obfervations relative 
to life and manners, they are moft 
properly ranked under the head of 
mifcellancous learning. It would have 
been well, however, if fo admirable 
a model had been followed. In fuch 
dearth of ethical productions, per- 
haps we may be juftified in introduc- 
ing to the notice of our readers the 
ranflation of Charon on Wifdom. 
Though on fome accounts the book 
may have been objected to, it com- 
prehends, upon the whole, a large 
fund of moral fcience. ‘Tine tranfla- 
tion too is energetic; and, notwith- 
ftanding its ancient garb, we fhall not 
think our judgment impeached in pre- 
ferring it to the more elegant but dif- 
fufe verfion which was long afterward 
given by dean Stanhope. Nothing 
equal to Charron was produced by 
any of our own countrymen in the 
period concerning which we are treat- 


ing. 





With refpeét to the progrefs of 
Opinions and claims on the head of 
conititutional freedom, we have ob 
ferved on a former occafion, that the 
caufe of civil liberty gained fome 
ground toward the clofe of queen Eli- 
fabeth’s reign; that the rights of the 
fubje&t began to be better underitood, 
and more vigorouily maintained; 
that parliameatary {peakers, without 
the fear or danger of imprifonment, 
afflumed a greater boldnefs in arraign- 
ing the conduct of government; and 
that, in fhort, a new {pirit appeared, 
which, under fucceeding princes, was 
attended with very great and import- 
ant confequences. Such was the ftate 
of things when James the firf afcend- 
ed the throne. The ideas however 
which he brought with him were ill 
accommodated to the circumiiances of 
the time. He came into England full 
fraught with the moft extravagant no- 
tions conceraing the abfolute and un- 
controllable power of kings. Thefe 
notions were partly encouraged by the 
high tone of authority which had been 
aflumed and exercifed by the princes 
of the houfe of Tudor, and partly 
were the refult of his own fpeculative 
fentiments. The opinion of divine 
hereditary indefeafible right, and that 
all the privileges of the {ubje® were 
only grants from the crown, he firenu- 
oufly maintained ; and he could not 
avoid being firengthened in thede 
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conceptions by the flatteries of his 
courtiers, which we cannot read with- 
out contempt mixed with indignation. 
Indeed, on whatever fide he cait his 
eye, many things occurred to encou- 
rage his prejudices. But while he was 
thus full of his claims to the higheit 
prerogatives, the minds of men in 
Europe, and efpecially in England, 
had begun to undergo a general, 
though at firft an infenfible, revolu- 
tion. Of this rifing fpirit in our 
countrymen feveral initances were dif- 
played by parliament, and particularly 
m the cafe of fir Francis Goodwin. 
This gentleman had been chofen mem- 
ber for the county of Bucks, and his 
seturn, as ufual, was made into chan- 
cery ; but the chancellor, pronounc- 
ing him an outlaw, vacated his feat, 
and iffued a writ for a new eleétion. 
The ferment occafioned in the houfe 
ef commons by this tranfaction, and 
the vigour with which they maintain- 
ed their rights, are related in all cur 
hiftories, and need not here ve en- 
Jarged upon: but it is fuitable to our 
prefent fubject to mention the fenti- 
ments that were delivered by two or 
three members. * By this courfe (faid 
one) the frce eleétion of the counties 
is taken away, and none fhail be cho- 
fen but fuch as fhall pleafe the king 
and council. Let us therefore with 
fortitude, underftanding, and fincerity, 
feek to maintain our privilege. This 
cannot be conftrued any contempt in 
us, but merely a maintenance of our 


common rights, which our anceitors 


have left us, and which it is juft and 
fit for us to tranfmit to our potterity.’ 
‘This (faid another) may be called 
a gio warranto to feize all our hi- 
berties.?” The language of a third 
member was, ‘ A chancellor, by this 
courfe, may call a parliament coniift- 
ing of what perfons he pleafes. Any 
faggeition, by any perfon, may be 
the caufe of fending a new writ. It 
is come to this plain queftion, whe- 
ther the chancery or parliament ought 
to have authority ?” 

Abeut the fame time the commons, 
in the-cafe of fir Thomas Shirley, efta- 
blithed their power ef punifhing both 
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the perfons at whofe fuit any member 
was arrefted, and the officers who 
were employed in arrefting or detain- 
ing him. Nor was their attention 
folely confined to the affertion and 
maintenance of their own privileges. 
Their fpirit and judgment appeared 
in their endeavours to free commerce 
from thofe fhackles which had been 
impofed upon it by the tyrannical 
exertions of the royal prerogative. 
While they were thus attempting te 
give liberty to the trading part of the 
nation, they. endeavoured likewife to 
emancipate the landed property from 
the burden of wardthips, and to re- 
move thofe remains of the feudal te- 
nures under which the nation {till la- 
boured. Though this matter was in- 
volved in greater difficulties than could 
at that time be furmounted, the -at- 
tempt was an indication that more en- 
larged views of civil policy and go- 
vernment were {preading through the 
nation. 

Aneminentinftanee in which James 
the firft, to his great mortification, 
experienced the refiftance of parlia- 
ment, was in the project of an union 
between England and Scotland. The 
fcheme in itfelf had many powerful 
yecommendations, and the king dif- 
played a pafionate zeal for carrying 
it into execiition. But the people in 
general were not prepared for it ; and 
it was very unpopular in the houle of 
commons. Ail that his majefty could 
obtain was the appointment of forty- 
four Englith, to meet thirty-one Scot- 
tith commiffioners, in order to deli- 
berate concerning the terms of an 
union; but they had no power of 
making any advances toward its efta- 

lithment. After the affair had been 
warmly agitated for two feffions, it 
fell wholly to the ground. We do 
mot enter into the queftion whether 
the conduét of parliament, in this re- 
fpect, was or was not founded in wif 
dom. ‘The fatt only is mentioned to 


prove the minds of our countrymen 
were rifing above the idea of an un- 
referved fubjection to the will of the 
prince. 
Another evidence of the diffufion 
Uz 
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of the principles of liberty was exhi- 
bited in the oppofition that was made, 
in a new feflion of parliament (1609- 
10) to the raifing of the fupply. The 
king met the houfe with the principal 
view of obtaining money; but the 
commons were chiefly intent on cir- 
cumfcribing the prerogative. James’ 
profution to his favourites began to 
be locked upon with an evil eye by 
the people, and feveral of the bolder 
{peakers did not feruple openly to 
fay, that the whole wealth of Eng- 
land would not ferve his vait bounty. 
Some impofitions had been laid upon 
different kinds of merchandife, and 
the bufinefs had been conducted with 
caution. But all the caution that had 
been exercifed upon the occafion could 
not prevent the complaints of the 
‘commons. A fpirit of freedom had 
taken pofleffion of the houfe. The 
leading members, who were men of 
an independent genius and large views, 
began to regulate their opinions more 
by the future confequences which they 
forefaw, than by the former prece- 
dents which weve fet before them. 
While they were folicitous to preferve 
what remains of liberty there were in 
the ancient conititution, they afpired 
at extending its boundaries, and in- 
deed at fixing it upon what might 
almoft be called a new foundation. In 
their remonftrances to the king, they 
obferved it to be a general opinion, 
that the reafons of the practice of im- 
pofing moxey, on any pretence or 
occafion, without the confent of par- 
liament, might be extended much 
farther, even to the utter ruin of the 
ancient liberty of the kingdom, and 
the fubjects right of property in their 
lands and goods. Though the com- 
mons were exprefsly forbidden by 
James to touch his prerogative, they 
pafled a bill abolithing the impof- 
tions. It was however rejected by the 
lords, who were either lcfs-enlighten- 
ed, or, from their peculiar fituations, 
mor€ dependent on the power of the 
crown. 
In another addrefs to the king, the 
commons objected to the practice of 
I 
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borrowing upon privy feals, and re- 
queited that the fubjeéts fhould not be 
forced to lend money to his majetty, 
or to aflign a reafon for their refufal. 
Some difcontent was likewife difco- 
vered with refpeét to the royal pro- 
clamations, and remonftrances were 
made againft the proceedings of the 
high commiflion court, &c. Amid 
all thefe attacks on the prerogative of 
the crown, James difplayed as openly 
as ever his.exalted notions concerning 
the abfolute authority of princes. 
Even in a fpeech to parliament, ino 
which he folicited for a fupply, he ex- 
prefied himfelf in thefe terms: «I 
conclude, then, the point touching 
the power of kings, with this axiom 
of divinity, that, as to difpute what 
God may do, is blafphemy, but what 
God wills, that divines may lawfully 
and do ordinarily difpute and difcufs ; 
fo it is fedition in fubjeéts to difpute 
what a king may do in the height of 
his power. But juft kings will ever 
be willing to declare what they will 
do, if they will not incur the curfe of 
God. I will not be content that my 
power be difputed upon; but I thall 
ever be willing to make the reafon 
appear of my doings, and rule my 
actions according to my laws.’ 

It is not eafy to avoid {miling when 
we confider the time in which fuch 
extravagant claims were afferted, and 
fuch pompous language adopted. 
Language of this kind had never been 
ufed by the moft arbitrary of James’ 
predeceffors, and he made ufe of it at 
a period when the Englifh were burit- 
ing the chains of ignorance and fervi- 
lity, and becoming more and more 
fenfible that they had rights of their 
own; rights that were not derived 
from the precarious conceflions of ab- 
folute monarchs; but which were 
founded on the eternal principles of 
reafon and juflice. Indeed fo little 
were the commons affected by the 
king’s fpeeches, that they ftrenuoufly 
perfifted in contending for a redrefs 
of grievances; the confequence of 
which was, that the parliament was 
diffolved in difgug, 
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‘The parliament, which met in 1614, 
was animated with the jame fpirit. 
An extraord:nary alarm was difcover- 
ed on account of the rumours which 
had been fpread abroad concerning 
It was reported tuat fe- 
veral perfons, attached to the king, 
had entered into a confederacy ; aad 
that, having laid a regular plan for 
ihe management of the elections ail 
over England, they had underiaken 
to fecure a majority fur the court. So 
little fkill, or fo little influence, had 
the courtiers of James’ reign in the 
management of fuch an affair, that 
they failed of fucceis. ‘The commons, 
inftead of entering upon the bufinefs 
of {upply, as urged by the king, who 
made them feveral liberal offers of 
grace, immediately reiumed the fub- 
jeét which had been opened in the lait 
parliament, and ditputed his majefty’s 
power of levying new cultoms and 
impofitions by the mere authority of 
hs prerogative. Were we to purfue 
the niitory of the fucceeding parlia- 
ments of*james the firii’s reign, freth 
proofs would arfe of the people of 
England’s growing more and more 
enlightened upon the head of civil 
liberty. The molt enlarged fenti- 
ments concerning it were occafionally 
throwa out by individual members of 
the hauie of commons, and they were 
heard with general approbation. With- 
out entering into a farther detail, it 
may be fufficient to obferve, that, by 
the time of the king’s deceale, a great 
revolution had taken place in the 
miads of our countrymen, the awful 
confequences of which were amply 
difplayed in the fucceeding reign. 

While the ideas of civil liberty were 
thus daily expanding, the fubjedt of 
religious liberty was not at all under- 
ftood. Statefinen, as well as church- 
men, had no conception either of the 
juilice or the wifdom of toleration. 
Even fo profound a reafoner as lord 
Bacon thought that uniformity in re- 
ligion was abfolutely neceflary to the 
{upport of government, and that no 
indulgence could fafely be granted to 
fectaries; ‘a ftriking’ evidence this 
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how flow and gradual is the progrefs 
of rational views of things, and how 
long mankiod may fuffer from narrow 
fyftems of polity and legiflation. And 
yet political knowledge was far from 
being uncultivated. Many perfons 
applied themfelves to the avquifition. 
of it; though the Rudy of it was not, 
we believe, foeagerly and exteniively 
purfued as in the preceding reign. 
Nor were the practical ftatefmen equal 
to thofe who adorned queen Elifa- 
beth’s period. There was not, in- 
deed, a want of able politicians, but 
their exertions were reftrained by the 
deficiency of wifdom in the fovereign, 
and by his unbounded attachment to 
favourites. Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salifbury, ftands at the head of king 
James the firft’s ftatefmen. His cha- 
racter was not fo great and refpect- 
able as that of his father, lord Bur- 
leigh ; nor has it been honoured, by 
our hiftorians, with equal praifes. 
His capacity and talents were perhaps 
not much, if at all, inferior; nay, it 
has been faid, that he was a man of 
quicker parts, and a more {pirited 
writer and fpeaker. But the fame 
eftimation has not been formed of 
his integrity. In the management 
of public bufinefs he was more fubtle 
and lefs open. He could defcend to 
a more crooked policy. He has not, 
however, been deftitute of apologifts, 
and it cannot be denied that he was a 
faithful as well.as a very able tervant 
of the crown.—So far as the lord 
chancellor Egerton entered into ftate 
affairs, he appears to have conducted 
himfelf with wifdom. --It is to be la- 
mented that lord Bacon’s talents. of 
this kind were degraded by fervility 
and meannefs of {pirit, and confe- 
quently often applied to unworthy 
purpofes.—George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, who was fo wantonly 
and foolithly raifed to the higheft pin- 
nacle of political power, appears ta 
have pofiefled a more confiderable de- 
gree of capacity than is commonly 
afcribed to bim; and, in feveral cafes, 
he had the good fenfe to fecure the 
attachnient and affittance of men whofe 
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abilities were fuperior to his own.— 
‘That the diplomatic knowledge of the 
age ftood upon a refpeétable tounda- 
tion, will be evident when we mention 
the names of John Digby firit earl of 
Briftol, fir Dudley Carleton, and fir 
Thomas Edmondes 3 to which others 
might be added. But tie bad policy 
of the king often counteracied the 
wholefome advice and exertions of his 
ableft ambafiadors. 

The period we aretreating of pro- 
duced eminent writers in the law. 
Lord Bacon, though this is not the 
moft diftinguifhed part of his cha- 
racter, muft not here be omitted. His 
tracts of this kind have been men- 
tioned in the higeft terms of applaute. 
Concerning h:s ‘Elements of the 
Common Law of Engiand’ one of his 
biographers thus fpeaks: * An excel- 
lent work itis; and not only com- 
pletely fitted for the improvement of 
fuch as ftudy the law, but alfo the 
book in the world the beft calculated 
to give every man of good fenfe and 
unbiafled judgment both a general 
idea and good opinion of the law, 
which is reprefented thercin in that 
light which is at once the faireft, 
fulleft, and moft agreeable ; that is, 
not as 2 contrivance to limit the free- 
dom, and abridge the natural liberty 
of mankind, but as an inititution 
principally intending the benefit and 
advantage of men, as rational beings 
and members of fociety, by protect- 
ing them in their perfons, fame, and 
eftates; and therefore | efteem it one 
of the beft and moft ufeful pieces that 
our author ever compofed.’—The few 
things left by the lord chancellor 
Egerton fhew him to have had a pro- 
found knowledge of the law, and to 
have been a perfect mafter of what- 
ever related to the conititution and 
proceedings of the court of chancery. 
Sir John Doddridge {till makes fome 
figure as a legal author. ‘The works 
written by him refleét no {mall credit 
on his learning and abilities. 

But thefe feveral writers on the law 
of England, and any others that might 
be fpecified, were all of them greatly 


eclipfed by fir Edward Coke. In the 
early part of his life his character was 
deeply thaded by the ferocity with 
which he treated the ftate prifoners 
againft whom he was called to plead 
in his official capacity. {t was carried 
to fuch a height, that it cannot ad- 
mit of being palliated from the fpirit 
of the times. We mutt chiefly look 
to his latter days, if we would wih 
to view him in his true fplendour. 
Then it was that he nobly ftood up 
in fupport of the conftitution and li- 
berties of his country. In the parlias 
ments which met from the year 1620, 
to his death, he exerted himfelf with 
great vigour in oppofition to tyranny, 
and in defence of the juft claims of 
the fubjeét. As a legal writer he is 
entitled to the highett applaufe. When 
we confider not only the quantity but 
the quality of his works, in what 
manner they contribute to illuftrate, 
as well the origin as the body and 
fubitance of our laws, to explain their 
nature, to vindicate their jultice, and 
to demonftrate the benefit of them ; 
how they take in the whole circle of 
this extenfive fcience, in reference 
both to its grounds and prattice, and 
how methodically and accurately every 
thing touched by his pen is treated, 
we cannot avoid admiring his wifdom, 
his diligence, and his public foirit. 
His wifdom appears in his being able 
to examine, acquire, and digeit fuch 
a prodigious fund of knowledge, and 
to apply it with fuch diitinétneis, per- 
fpicuity, and propriety, as he did, to 
every point; and though much of 
what he has written may through time 
become of little ufe in regard to prac- 
tice, yet the utlity of it, in refpect 
to the underftanding of the law, will 
remain as long as it {ubiitts on its pre- 
fent bafis. Viewing things only in 
this light, it is impotlible for any im- 
partial reader to abftain from paying 
a very high reverence to fir Edward 
Coke’s memory. When we refle& 
alfo on his wonderful diligence in col- 
le&ting, framing, and difpofing fo 
many, fo laborious, and fuch different 
kinds of writing, cur furprife muf 
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increafe. Our admiration will ftill 
farther be excited, when we call to 
mind, that from a principle of pa- 
triotiim, and a fincere love to his 
cointry and its laws, he perfiited im 
his fervices to the commonwealth, 
though expofed to much ill efage. All 
this pains he took for potterity in the 
midit of a life occupied with continual 
cares, when in the full poffeffion of the 
greateft practice at the bar, when 
called to the higheft offices of his pro- 
feflion, when involved in the per- 
plexity of public employments, .as 
well as when out of them and more 
at leifure. To his care we owe the 
reducing the knowledge of our laws 
into a fyftem, and the putting it into 
the power of others to profecute and 
improve his plan. If we compare the 


law as he found it, with the condition 
in which he left it, we fhall fee his 
merit in its true point of light, and 
have a juit notion of the reafons which 
induced our forefathers to ftyle him 
Such he really 


the oracle of the law. 
was, and fuch he will be efteemed, 
whatever may be the future fate of 
his works, fince from him were bor- 
rowed thofe lights which have enabled 
fucceeding lawyers to traveife the 
paths that have led them to know- 
ledge and credit. 

‘The ttudy of the civil law was not 
neglected in king James the firft’s 
reign. Indeed it was particularly 
foltered by the crown, as its general 
principles are more favourable to the 
dottrines of arbitrary power than the 
old common Jaw of England. The 
moft diftinguifhed writer of the time, 
in this department of literature, was 
Dr. Cowell. Sir Edward Coke and 
the doctor were not only in direct op- 
pofition to each other in point of fen- 
timent, but there was a great perfonal 
ill-will between them. As Cowell 
frequently practifed at We‘tminiter- 
hail, as well as at Do¢tors Commons, 
fir &dward took all occafians to affront 
him; and, making ufe of'a wretched 
pun, called him in derifion, Dr. Cow- 
heel. But however blameabie he 
might be for his defpotic principles, 
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he was undoubtedly a man of emi- 
nence in his profeffion. 

With regard,to the fcience of na- 
tural philofophy, as it generally fub. 
fifted in this country, we might fpecify 
a number of perfons, of whom high 
things are faid by Anthony Wood 
and other writers ; but they are little 
entitled ta diftimftion, efpecially in a 
work of fo compendicus a nature as 
the prefent. Whatever celebrity they 
might have in their own day, their 
names are now feldom remembered, 
and their predudtions almoit wholly 
forgotten. Nor is this an act of in- 
juftice to their memories, fince they 
made none of thofe difcoveries which 
have contributed to the benefit, or de~ 
mand the gratitude, of pofterity.— 
Robert Fludd was perhaps the only 
learned Englifhman that ever ferioully 
embraced the Rofycrucian philofophy. 
In that myfterious and fanciful philo- 
fophy he was eminent, and wrote fe~ 
vera] elaborate treatifes in its defence. 
His works were better known abroad 
than at home; and that he was not 
looked upon as an infignificant author, 
is apparent from his having fuch lite- 
rary antagonifts as Gaflendas and 
Kepler. ' 

We are now come to a name that 
tranfcends all praife. Our readers 
will immediately underftand that we 
mean Francis Bacon, lord Verulam. 
The name of Bacon had already been 
confecrated to immortality, in the 
perfon of that famous friar, to whom 
we have endeavoured to do juftice in 
a former part of our work; and the 
fame name, in the fubject before us, 
Jays claim to {lill fuperior honour, at 
leaft in point of utility and effeét. 
Lord Bacon had the glory of intro- 
ducing a new epocha in philofophical 
{cience ; an epocha productive of the 
moft important confequences. With 
a fagacity of the moft penetrating na- 
ture, he rofe above the fyftematic 
fchool philofophy of the times, and 
pointed out the true road to know- 
ledge. He faw that it muft be built 
on the bafis of experiment ; and, by 
building on that bafis, the difcoveries 
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and improvements which have fince 
been made in the ftudy of nature are 
without number. Nor has the me- 
thod of attaining true fcience which 
he has laid down ever fallen into dif- 
ule, but continues to be purfued with 
the greateft ardour and with the hap- 
pielt effets in every part of Europe. 
"That the applaufes of fuch a man as 
Jord Bacon fhould be foundéd by mul- 
titudes of authors, will not be deemed 
furprifing. Omitting the-encomiums 
which have been delivered concerning 
him by our own countrymen, we fhall 
content ourfelves with inferting the 
eftimates of his merit that have been 
formedby two eminent foreign writers. 
*Thefe are monf. D’ Alembert and Mr. 
Brucker. ‘ On confidering attentively 
(fays the former) the found, intelli- 
gent, and extenfive views of this great 
man, the multiplicity of objects his 
piercing wit had comprehended with- 
in its {fphere, the elevation of his ftyle, 
that every where makes the boldeft 
images to coalefce with the moft rigo- 
rous precifion, we fhould be tempted 
to efieem him the greateft, the moft 
univerfal, and the moft eloquent of 
philofophers. His works are juftly 
valued, ‘perhaps more valued than 
known, and therefore more deferving 
of our ftudy than elogiums. Bacon, 
born amid the obfcurity of the mott 
profound night, perceived that philo- 
fophy did not yet exift, though many 
had undoubtedly flattered themfelves 
with having excelled in it; for, the 
more an age is grofs and ignorant, the 
more it believes itfelf informed of all 
that can poflibly be known. He be- 
gan by taking a general view of the 
various objects of all natural fciences. 
He divided thofe fciences into differ- 
ent branches, of which he made the 
mott exact enumeration: he examined 
into what was already known as to 
each of thofe objects, and he drew up 
an immenfe catalogue of what remain- 
ed to be difcovered. This was the 
aim and fubjeét of his admirable work, 
On the Dignity and Augmentation of 
Natural Knowledge. In his New Or- 
gan of Sciences, he perfects the views 
1 
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he had painted out in the firft work ¢ 
he carries them farther, and thews the 
neceflity of experimental phy fies, which 
was not yet thought of. An enemy 
to fyitems, he beholds philofophy as 
only that part of our knowledge which 
ought to make us better or more hap- 
py- - He feems to limit it to the fci- 
ence of ufeful things, and every where 
recommends the ftudy of nature. His 
other writings are formed on the fame 
plan. Every thing in them, even 
their titles, is expreilive of the man of 
genius, of the mind that fees in great, 
He there collééts fa&s ; he there com- 
pares expe*iments, ‘and indicates a 
great number to be made. He in- 
vites the learned to ‘ftudy and perfect 
the arts, Which he deems as the mof 

illuttrious and moft effential part of 
human knowledge. He expofes, with 
a noble fimplicity, his conjectures and 
thoughts on different objects worthy 
of interefling: men; ‘and he might 
have faid, as the old gentleman of 
Terence, that nothing affecting hu- 
manity was foreign to him. Science 
of nature, morality, politics, econo- 
mics, all feemed to be within the 
ftretch of that luminous and profound 
wit 3 and we know not which moft to 
admire, the richnefs he diffafes over 
all the fubjetts he treats of, or the 
dignity with which he {peaks of them. 
His writings cannot be better com- 
pared than to thofe of Hippocrates on 
medicine; and they would be neither 
lefs admired nor lefs read, if the cul- 
ture of the mind was as dear to man- 
kind as the prefervation of their health. 
But there are none but the chiefs of 
fe&ts of all kinds whofe works can have 
a certain fplendour. Bacon was not 
of the number, and the form of his 
philofophy was againft it. It was too 
good to fil! any one with aftonifhment. 
The fcholaftic philofophy, which had 
gained the afcendant in his time, could 
not be overthrown but by bold and 
new opinions; and there is no proba- 
bility that a philofopher, who only in- 
timates to men, ‘ This is the litrle you 
have learned, this is what remains for 
your inquiry,’ is calculated for mak- 
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ing much noife among his contemgo- 
farics. We might even preiume to 
hazard fome degree of reproach againit 
the lord chancellor Bacon for having 
been perhaps too timid, if we were 
not fenfible with what referve, and 
as it Were with what fuperftition, 
judgment ought to be paffed on fo 
fub'iime a genius. Though he con- 
feffes that the fcholaitic philofophers 
had enervated the fciences by the mi- 
nutia of their queitions, and that found 
intellects ought to have made a facri- 
fice of the ftudy of general beings to 


that of particular objects, he feems, 
notwithftanding, by the frequent ule 
he makes of {chool-terms, and fome- 
times alfo by the adopting of fehclaitic 
principles; and by the divifions and 
fub-divifions then much in vogue, to 
have fhewed too much deference for 
the predominant talte of his age. 
This great man, after breaking the 
fhackles of fo many irons, was ftill 
entangled by fome chains, which he 
either could not or durit not breale 
afunder.’ 
[ To be concluded in our next. J 


ON CURIOSITY: A RHAPSODY. 


* Were I in England now (as once I was) and had but this fith painted, 
not a holiday=fool there but would give a piece of filver: there would this 
monfter make a man: any ftrange beaft there makes a man: when they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to fee a dead 


Indian.’ 


hpi my morning ride on 
Sunday laft from Richmond, I 
was furprifed to fee, on Wimbledon 
Common, a greater concourfe of peo- 
ple than I fcarcely ever remember to 
have feen any where. Some im- 
peceent octafion, thought I, muft 

ring all thefe men, women, and 
children together. Perhaps here is a 
mob rifen on account of the fearcity of 
wheat; yet they feem too well drett, 
and too happy for that; perhaps one 
of Brothers’ prophecies has taken 
place in London, and thefe good peo- 
ple are fiying from the vengeance to 
come. Perhaps, after all, this is but 
acountry wedding— John Ploughhhare 
married to Margery Mopftick, an ami- 
able young lady, with a fortune of 
eleven pounds fterling ; or perhaps— 
* Hollo! friend; where are all thefe 
people going ??—* Why, zur, to xce 
the moz on the gallows that war hang- 
ed t’ other day.’—* Indeed! and are 
you come too on this errand?’ ¢ Es, 
sur, 1 be coomed wi the relt o’ un.’— 
‘ And pray, friend, where do you 
come from ?? ¢ I be coomed from King- 
fton ;. meafter gid un leave to xee the 
fright? 

And fure enough this mighty con- 


SuHaks. Tempest, Act 2. Se. 2. 


courfe of people were affembled to be- 
hold a fight, which none can con- 
template without horror—the progrefs 
of putrefaction in. a human body, 
Without horror! did I fay? No—I 
am miftaken ; here are many hundreds 
contemplating the fight without any 
vifible fymptoms of horror. Then, 
what brought them hither? Do they 
love fuch fights? No, gentle reader, 
I tru they de not: I truft there is 
not one of them that would not have 
prevented that cataftrophe, ifhe could. 
Nay, now that it is unavoidable, [ 
am fure they would be better pleafed 
to fee a fmock-race, or a review of 
militia, What then brought them hi- 
ther? I will tell thee. Mere cu- 
riofity. 

Curiofity ! how fhall I define thee! 
Thou incomprehenfible, and yet molt 
comprehenfive law of our nature, a- 
gainft which we dare not rebel, and 
in obeying which, we facrifice our 
time and more ferious purfuits, in - 
obeying which we always rik our 
limbs, and fometimes lofe our lives. 
How much better, now, would thefe 
people have been employed at church, 
or with their families, or even, al- 
-_,” it be Sunday, cutting down 
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their hay, or—No—A man hanging 
on the gallows is an object of curiolicy, 
and curiofity muft be gratified. 

Gracious powers ! What a fight is 
here! A wretched body, in the higheft 
fiate of putrefactive fermentation, burft 
in three places, and—but let me draw 
the curtain. Let me efcape as fait as 
thy horfe will carry me from this fpec- 
tacle ; and my igsders, if I have any, 
will not be forry that I have relieved 
them. Yet, * goto my ladys cham- 
ber ; tell her, though the paint an 
inch thick, to this complexion fhe 
mutt come at !ait.’ 

How can I define euricfly, unlefs 
by faying that it is of all things the 
molt curious! Its effects, I think, 
are confined principally to the low and 
illiterate part of the community— 
Even I, who am foolith enough’ in 
other matters, would not go ten yards 
to fee a fight like this—no, not if there 
were a handred fuch all ina row; and 
I never faw a boxing-match, a cock- 
fight, or a horfe-race in my life. 
Perhaps I fhall go down to the grave 
without bearing a record of thefe 
mighty feats with me. ‘This is ftrange, 
you will fay; this fellow has no ca- 
riofity. 

Reader, I will tell thee a ftory. 
Some years ago, a fon of Thefpis 
made it a coniiant practice to go to 
all executions, and his face was as fa~ 
miliar at Tyburn as on the ftage of 
Drury-lane. In his way up Holborn, 
he generally obliged fome acquaitt- 
ance by waking him in time for the 
fight ; but, one morning, he happen- 
ed to call upon a friend, who ‘could 
by no means be prevailed upon'to ac- 
company him. ‘ Well,’ faid this lover 
of Tyburn, ‘I never knew fuch a 
man; you never will take any plea- 
fire? 

Curiofity feems to be like genius. 
One. man’s genius inclines to philofo- 
phy, another to poetry, a third tothe 
arts, a fourth to mathematics, and a 
fifth to antiquities. The bent of cu- 
riofity is alike different in different 
men. Some love nothing fo dearly 
as executions; that is their genius, 


Others would faint at the fight ef fac 
a thing, yet can ftand.a whole hour 
to fee two monfters in human fhape, 
beating, bruifing, and wounding one 
another, and perhaps one killed, for 
a wager. That is their genius, Others 
delight in a fire; that at Radcliffe, 
laft year, was a choice gratification. 
A late celeBrated wit, George Sel- 
wyn, was remarkably inclined to ex- 
hibitions at Tyburn. It is faid that 
he went to Paris, thinking, perhaps, 
with Sterne, that ¢ they manage thefe 
matters better in France.’ How he 
was entertained we know not, but the 
Parifian Jack Ketch obferving him to 
be particularly attentive to the opera- 
tion, afked him if he was not a bro- 
ther of the trade. ‘Non, monfeur,’ 
anfwered our wit, © a7 amateur feul.’ 
No, fir, only an amatew; a word 
which is better known without-a tran- 
ilation, and one of the very few which 
emnot be expreffed in our language 
without going round about. Honett 
George, we may fappofe, was not 
only an amateur, but a connoifeur. 
Yet he often profeffed that he did not 
like t0 go to executions; it was a 
miltaie to think fo. To be fure he 
happened accidentally to be pafiing by, 
and juft opt a few minutes; and he 
certainly never ‘would go again to any 
juch exhibition. A confiderable bet 
was laid that he would be prefent at 
the very next folemnity of the kind. 
George accepted the wager, but na- 
ture will prevail; he was carefully 
waiched, and detected under the gal- 
lows, in the difguife of an old apple- 
woman. His awkward manner of 
felling his commodity led to a fuf- 
pition, that fufpicion to a detection, 
and he paid his forfeit with great 
cheerfulnefs. He was not attached to 
money, and he loved an execution. 
Let me repeat again and again, that 
curiofily is a moft curious thing, be- 
caufe it really has nothing at all to do, 
and no poffible conrexion with the ob- 
je& about which it fcems to interett 
itfelf. Spread the report of a mob, 
and you have a mob. Spread a re- 
port that five thousand men are affem- 
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bled on Hounflow Heath, and ten 
thoufand will go there to feek for the 
five thoufand. If you with to collect 
people together, fay that they are al- 
ready collected. Jf you want to filla 
public place of éniertainment, adver- 
tife in the papers, that the places are 
all taken every night, and that the 
houfe is full as foon as the doors are 
opened, and the bufinefs is done. A 
Surry juitice affured me, that the 
mobs which lately affembled in St. 
George’s ficlds, were compofed en- 
tirely of people who were curicus to 
fee whether there were any mob there 
at all.- Afterward, faid he, they had 

nother objeé of equal curiofity ; they 
came to fee the guards, that came to 
Let two men ftand 
gaping up at the top of St. Paul’s, as 
if they fuw fomething flrange, and in 
a few minutes one hundred will be 
gathered round, gaping likewife at 
jome invifible objeét; but let it be re- 
membered, that while they are get 
jag, their watches are going; for thi 
is one of the moft fuccefstul beds 
ents of the light-fingered tribe. 

Icis faid; but wblerve, gentle read- 
er, 1 am not the firft who has faid it, 
that there is no part of the world 
where curigfity reigns with fuch abfo- 
lute fway, asin this ifland. You per- 
ceive from what Trincalo fays in my 
motto, that Shakfpeare was of this 
opinion two centuries ago. Now, if 
this be true, and [ am afraid it will be 
difficult to difprove it, it will follow, 

aturally enough, that there is no na- 
tion where curiofity fo frequently ex- 
pofes people to be cheated out of their 
time, their money, and their common 
fenfe. 

Who does not remember, or has 
not read, at leait, of the Botcle Con- 
juror? This, we are told, was a trial 
of curiofity, to fee how far credulity 
and curiofity could bewilder a good- 
natured and fimple public. It was 
propofed to advertife the moft impro- 
bable and abfurd attempt that eyer 
could be made, and. bets were laid 
that curiofity would draw a prodigious 
goncourfe of perfons to fee it. Per- 
haps fome of my readers may be curi- 


ous to fee this advertifement: the fol. 
lowing is part of it. 

* At the new theatre in the Haye 
market, on Monday next, the 16th 
inft. (1748) to be feen a perfon who, 
performs the feveral molt furprifing 
things following 5 viz. firft, he takes, 
a commen walking-cane from any of 
the {pectators, and thereon plays the 
mufic of every infrument now in ufe, 
and likewife fings to furprifing per- 
fe&tion. Secondly, he prefents you 
with a common wine-bottle, which 
any of the fpectators may firit exa- 

mine: this bottle is placed ona table 
in the middle.of the ftage, and he 
(without any eguivocation) goes into 
it in fight ‘of all the fpectators, and 
fings in = during his ftay in the 
bottle, ar y pe rion may handie it, and 
fee plain : that it does not exceed a 
common tavern-bottle, &c.’ 

Now what bcs the people expect te 
fee ? "The houfe was crowded with no- 
bikty and gentry, male as well as fe- 
male. Their curiofity mutt have becn 
wonderfully potent, whether the cafe 
vas that they went to fee how he could 
perform his promife, or how he could 
avoid doing it. But he avoided it 
very ungenteely ; for he never ap- 
peared, and they were fo chagrined 
and difappointed, as nearly to demo- 
lifh the whole edifice. 

We had alfo a woman who lived a 
month upon a cruit of bread, till 2 
court of julice, thinking this bet a 
flender dist, provided better for her 
in one of our fettlements abroad. We 
had another lady who was with child, 
as it was elegantly expreffed, of rab- 
bits. Next came the Cock-lane Ghott; 
aud all thefe’had their day. 

From that time, curiofity has. been 
occalionally feeding upon boxin 
matches, reviews, Catawba Indign 
fires, and Turki ambaffadors, with 
the ufual interludes of hanging and 
whipping. Bulls, horfes, and patje- 


‘board lions have been introduced on 
‘the itage, and. ctriofity has been plea- 


fantly engaged. in determining the 


‘comparative metits of the four-legged 


and the two-legged performers. 
Ihave faid, that curiofity is not 
X 2 
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Very nice in its object. I have feen 
a mob around a dead pig, and a very 
confiderable concourie at the funeral 
of an alderman.. I have feen hun- 
dreds running to catch a glimpfe of 
the beauties of an illuftrious princefs, 
until diverted by the intelligence that 
two men were to walk in coal facks 
from Iflington to Canonbury. Thou- 
fands have gone to Deptford to fee the 
poor grampus that miitook his way, 
and as many are nightly afiembled 
on the Margate pier to fee the arrival 
of the hoys. 

Curiofity begins very early in life: 
but it is then neceflary ; for it is by 
curiofity that we acquire the habit of 
making ourfelves acquainted with 
what it is’ proper we fhould know. 
This is not the cafe in after-life ; for 
then curiofity is employed in feeing 
what we have feen before, or what it 
were as well we did not fee, and very 
frequently what we never with to fee 
again. ‘To fay how much time is 


fpent in gratifying curiofity would re- 
quire fome talents at calculation. 
Every man may make his own calcu- 


Jation. All I can fay is, that the time 
thus loft is not to be regained ; and, 
what fome will think of more im- 
portance, for once that curiofity is 
gratified, it is ten times difappointed. 
Not that this is the fault of the obje&t ; 
but every perfon of curiofity conjures 
up a fomething by the force of his 
imagination, and is mightily angry 
becaufe he cannot fee what does not 
exift! Such was the cafe with thofe 
who went to fee a fpirit which is im- 
material, and a full grown man ina 
quart bottle. 

Our worthy ‘ fervants of the public,” 
the ladies and gentlemen of the fock 
and buskin, never forget that curiofity 
is better than a good play ; and gene- 
rally contrive, for their benefit, fome- 
thing fo monftrous, or marvellous, as 
to attract it with irrefiftible force ; a 
‘an jumping through'a hogthead of 
firé; or over three horfes at full gal- 
lop; or {peaking ‘a. prologue on the 

“back of an afs. Even a horfe-race 
has been attempted in a room lefs than 


a common brewer’s vat; and a hare 
has been purfued by dogs for ten of 
twelve yards together. Sometimes, 
indeed, we are told that perycns of 
great diftin@ion are tq be there, and 
they frequently anfwer nearly as wel] 
as the barrel of fire, or the man and 
his afs. But it has generally been 
found more fuccefsful to drefs up a 
few of the fcene-fhifters as Cherokee 
chiefs—and this brings me to a flory 
with which [ {hall conglude my curi- 
ous Rhapfody upon Curiofity. 

I remember, fays my author, a cer- 
tain comedian, fo long ago as when 
Goodman’s-fields was opened, who 
was very fenfible of our love for cu- 
riofity. Accordingly, at the time of 
his benefit, he advertifed in all the 
papers: * For the entertainment of 
the Morocco ambaflador and his re- 
tinue,’ who were juit then come over. 
To reprefent thefe illuftrious perfon- 
ages, he hired four of the moft ill- 
looking, hard-featured Irifhmen he 
could get, made their countenances 
more fierce with whifkers, and im- 
proved the fallow hue of their com- 
plexions with walnut-juice. Thefe 
he dreft up in chara&ter, and placed 
them in an odd fafhioned coach with 
three or four of the fame country, 
metamorphoied .in like manner be- 
hind it. The cavalcade, as it pafied 
through the city, drew along with it 
a great concourfe of people, which 
an{wered the intent of the contriver, 
for the playhoufe was crowded from 
top to bottom. The four chiefs were 
placed confpicuoufly in the ttage box, 
with their attendants behind them, to 
the aduiiration of the audience. They 
fat quietly for fome time, till ‘at laf 
they could not help jabbering to one 
another in the Jrifh language, which, 
however, pafied off very well to thofe 
within hearing for the right genuine 
Morifcolanguage. At latt they grew 
impatient for want of drink, till they 
were fupplied with repeated pots of 
porter, which they toffed off to the 
great joy® and aftonifhment of the 
fpeétators, who faid to one another : 


‘Mind how they fwig our Englith 
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beer; they have none fuch in their 
ewn country.’ Toward the end of 
the play, the fumes of the liqucr made 
them fo far forget the dignity of their 
charatters, that they began io failout 
among themlelves, and imagine they 

ere quarreliing about a fare. No- 
thing was now heard buat ‘tundera 
noons’—*‘arrah by: Jafus,’ &c. and 
his excellency the ambaflador called 
out, ‘If maafer wil give lafe, by 


ON FRU 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 
Have obferved that feveral ingeni- 
ous letters, in fome of your late 
magazines, have been direéied to the 
correction of a vice, or folly, which 
feems to be equally prevalent in what- 
ever ftate the nation may happen to 
be placed—I mean extravagance and 
didipation. Certainly, the rules and 
maxims your authors have laid down 
cannot be too much attended to. The 
diforder prevails, indeed, like an epi- 
demic infatuation, and though it may 
reafonably be fuppofed that it would 
be more practicable to fubdue it by 
force, than by argument, yet it is 
hoped, that as the iormer is not in 
our power, and might be abufed if it 
were, fome good may be done by 
frequently expofing the wickednefs 
and abfurdity of thofe who deem it 
neceflary to ruin themfelves and their 
families, merely to keep up, for a 
certain time, and generally a very 
fhort one, the appearance of great 
wealth and coniequence. 
it is the great misfortune attending 
this vice that, in the firft place, it is 
not ailailable by the legiflature; and, 
in the iecond place, it is nct unpopu- 
lar. It is not affailable by the legifla- 
ture, becaule it is confidered that the 
extravagant waite of property creates 
a demand for many articles of luxury, 
the manufacture of which gives em- 
ployment and bread to thoufands of 
our moft ingenious artifans ; and there 
is even a certain trade carried on en- 
tirely by means of the continual 
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St. Patrick we'll have a tight fet-to 
upon this ftage before all the paple.’ 
I need not tell the coniequence: the 
audience were enraged at the affront 
put upon them, tere up the benches, 
cut the fcenes, thrafhed the perform- 
ers; and the fham ambaffador, toge- 
ther with his mock retinue, were car- 
ried before a magiflrate, and fent to 
Clerkenwell-bridewell. 
IncreDuius Oni. 
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fluttuation of property which extra- 
vagance occaiions. Secondly, it is 
not an unpopular vice, becaufe, for 
one man who is ruined by extrava- 
gance, there muft be at leaf twenty 
who are gainers... Confider, fir, what 
mutt be the cafe, if one man runs out, 
as itis called, ten thoufand pounds in 
three or four years: many perfons 
mutt be great gajners by his folly, for 
money is never annihilated: it muft 
fall into fome hands, however ab- 
furdly the owner makes away with it. 
But, fir, permit me to convey to you 
the fentiments of a learned and in- 
genious friend, now deceafed, on the 
fubject of frugality, written, as you 
will perceive, {ome years ago, when 
the ftate of Europe was more eafily 
underftood than it is in its prefent 
confufion of political principle. 

It has been the cuflom of all na- 
tions, and all times, for fome men to 
cry down the prefent age, and to 
make fad prognoitics concerning the 
iucceeding one, unlefs matters thould 
unexpectedly alter for the better, 
Upon divers topics have thefe com- 
plaints been founded. In our coun- 
try, we have heard chiefly of the 
growth of popery, of religious in- 
fidelity, and of common profanenefs. 
For my part (if I may be indulged, 
like my neighbours, in findin fault 
with the times) the wortt-boding 
fymptom which I obferve in the pre- 
fent flate of private life, is, that fru- 
gality is quite gut of fahion. Men 
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are afraid, and afhamed to be thought 
mindful of avoiding expence. ‘The 
reafon which [ am going to offer why 
they are fo, may perhaps be laughed 
at; but I can find no berter reaion 
than this, that to avoid «x be- 
longs alfo to avarice, and we are de- 
termined to keep as far as poili 
from any appearance that may bear 
fuch a conftruction ; which is 2s re 
able a conclufion, in the prefent cafe, 
as if I fhould refo've never to join in 
any a&t of public worthip, becaufe 
there is a fortof public worihip which 
belongs to popery, and popery is a 
very foolifa and miichievous thing. 
Without taking farther notice of this 
ridiculous prejudice, 1 fhall ventyre 
to plead the caule of this old-taih:ened 
virtue, and to rec/son up certain r1ea- 
fons, which may poflibly make it ap- 
pear to be not wholly for the intercit 
of a flate to difcard ::. 

In the firlt place, frugality conduces 
to bodily health and activity: for, 
being ever careful to avoid ufclefs ex- 
pence, it is, of confequence, a deter- 
mined enemy to intemperate luxury, 
as knowing that no expence is of lefs 
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good account, than that which grati- 
fies the mere wantonnefs of appetite ; 
and where intemperance is carefully 


excluded, there health is delivered 
from her moft dangerous and mortal 
foe. Whoever rightly eftimates the 
value of health (either to the indivi- 
dual or to the public) will acknow- 
ledge how much both mutt be obliged, 
on this account, to a virtue which 

tends to fecure it. 

Frugality tends alfo to a prudent 
and confiderate turn of mind. It 
obliges every man to a ftrict notice of 
human life, and the comparative value 
of thofe purfuits, which engrofs it. It 
begets a habit of thinking, and that 
on the moft ufeful and important fub- 
jetts. It muft not, however, be fup- 
pofed that I confider mere gain, or 
the faving of money, as the moft ufe- 
fal and important fubjects of thinking ; 
but, certainly, the moral integr:ty of 
charatier, and the true enjoyment of 
fortune, are the moft ufeful and im- 
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portant fubje&s ; and it is only upon 
thofe accounts, that frugality is at ail 
folicitous about money. 

Another good effett of this humble 
virtue, 18 a generous pride and inde- 

endence of {pirit. A man wio brings 
his defires within his power, which.1s 
the proper character of the frugal 
man, is fo far out of the command of 
fortune, and vefted with the all-fuffi- 
ciency of the floical wife max. At 
leaf, he is free from a thoufand’ in- 
firmities and temptations, to which 
évery bad eccnomiit muit be liable. 
The frugal have nothirg to confult 
but their own reafon ; they have no 
debts of honour to be remitted; no 
tradefman, flew bankér, or at- 
torney, whom aes dread to offend ; 
they are their own mafters 5 they reft 
upon themfelves. A prime minifter 
may ftand.in need of them, but they 
can never ftand in need of a prime 
minitter. 

Frugality fecures the general peace 
and happinefs of families. It is a 
feene of diftrefs, which no- ftranger 
can imagine, when either a father of 
a family, or any other of its members, 
involves the reft in the miferies which 
attend extravagance. ‘The fociety of 
private life is either the greateft, or 
next to the greateit enjoyment of man, 
In proportion as any felicity is great, 
its oppolite pain is grievous and in- 
tolerable. To exclude the datter, and 
to fecure the former, fuppofes a pro- 
digious degree of utility in any cawfe 
which is equal to both. As far as 
fortune is concerned in the happinefs 
of domeitic life, frugality excludes the 
diftrefles, and fecures the enjoyments 
of conjugal love, of parental tender- 
nefs, and fraternal affection. 

Frugality gives the power of pri- 
vate benevolence. A man unfortu- 
nate in the courfe of his induftry, or 
a family deprived of fupport by the 
ficknefs of its father, can have no re- 
lief from a profufeman. Ifthey have, 
the indufry of fome other man muft 
be difappointed, and fome other fa- 
mily muit be deprived of its fuppert. 
Thus, without frugality, the moft 
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godlike pleafure cannot be enjoyed ; 
and many afflictions in life, which 
would otherwife have been remedied, 
muit be borne without alleviation, 

To this an objection is urged with 
great confidence; and we are told that 
frugality is a moft churlifh and anbe- 
neficial thing tqfociety. * Confider,’ 
fay they, ‘in what the profperity of 
a ftate confiits. In nothing fo much 
as in’ a quick circulat'on of property. 
By this, the citizens of any body po- 
litic are always kept alive and bufy ; 
but a very great part of the prefent 
circulation of property is derived from 
fuch indulgences as frugality would 
certainly exclude. If the mere de- 
mands of nature were only to be liften- 
ed to, without any allowance for pay 
appetite and fancy, what would be- 
come of thefe thoufand employments, 
and of that infuite quantity of circu- 
lating property, which depend upon 
diet, drefs, ornamental furniture, and 
elegant amutement ?” 

This obje@tion has been, and is yet, 
urged with triumph and exultation : 
but, in the firft place, it is not true 
that frugality admits only the bare 
meceffities of nature; it confults, in its 
proper degree, every convenience and 
indulgence of life, that may not be 
attended with fome difproportioned ill 
confequnce. In the next place, jt is 
not true that the greateft part of move- 
able property depends, for its circu- 
lation, on fueh induigences as fru- 
gality muftcondemn. Shecondemns 
them only in particular improper cir- 
cumitances. ‘Thanks be to heaven, 
though gay appetite and fancy are in- 
dulged more than they ought to be, 
yet the circulation of property de- 
pends, incomparably the greater part 
of it, upon fach demands as are uleful 
and innocent, ‘That fmaller part of it 
which paffes through the retailers of 
luxurious pleafure, is fo far from de- 
ferving to bz encouraged or approved, 
that it moft certainly tends to the de- 
triment of fociety : for thofe defpica- 
ble miniflers are always humble wor- 
fhippers of the demon who fupposts 
them,-and never fail to. fpend in her 


fervice the votive offerings, which her 
favourites bring to her firine, 

Ic is a vulgar error, ‘that the pro- 
fperity cf a Rare confits folely in the 
mere circulation of property. ‘That 
circulation is fo far uicful, as it forces 
the inhabitants to be bufy, and pre- 
vents the evils of public indolence and 
want of thought. It becomes happy 
and virtuous, if it be converfant about 
the initruments of virtue, about fuch 
arts as tend to the flrength, magna- 
rimity aud glory of a people: but if 
property be circulated quickly only 
from quick returns of luxurious defire, 
and from various and laborious con- 
trivances to gratify it, that very cir- 
culatioa becomes a public evil: for 
while the property circulating, or the 
credit which attends it, refis in the 
poieffion of any individual, it enables 
that individual, in a loxuricus llate, 
to contrive new refinements of vicious 
pleafure, and confequently to increaie 
the unhappineis of his country : where- 
as, without fuch a quick circulation, 
individuals mutt be forced, by degrees, 
to bring their tafe to the ftandard of 
fimple nature. Virtue is the fapreme 
happinefs of every nation, as of every 
private man ; and all the fubordinate 
conveniencies are good or ill, as they 
take that courfe which is moft fa- 
vourable to virtue. 

The laft and moft noble recom- 
mendation cf frugality, is, that it) 
conduces to public honefly and public 
ftrength. A frugal man ts, with re- 
ipect to external fortune, independent, 
and free from all enticements of cor- 
ruption. We learn from hiftory, that 
luxurious ages have been always ages 
of peculation and bribery, and, ge- 
nerally, the concluding feafons of the 
glory and liberty of a fate. It was 
fo in ancient Sparta; where the vic- 
tories of Lyfander and Agefilaus, 
brought a fiood of wealth into the 
city, which proved too tirong for the 
admirable policy of Lyeurgus. {it 
was fo in ancient Athens, where the 
command of the fea, and the dominion 
of the ifles, raifed an ungovernable 
petulance, which the frength of no 
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nation under heaven could have fup- 
ported. It was fo in ancient Rome, 
where Craffus and Cefar bought and 
fold the principal inhabitants by n:eans 
of the horrid neceffities, into which 
their licentious pleafures had plunged 
them. It was fo in modern Florence, 
where the luxury of private citizens 
could not ftand proof againft the in- 
finuating magnificence of the Me- 
dicis. 

It has been afferted that frugality 
conduces, not only to public honetty, 
but alfo to public ftrength. This 
might be made to appear by more 
ways than one. The ftrength of a 
ftate confilts in the collective ftrength 
of all its members, and in their readi- 
nefs to exert it for the public fervice. 





To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

Hatrver other faults may be 
afcribed to the prefent age, 

it muft be allowed that we are more 
cautious than former ages in admitting 
things to be true, which are of doubt- 
ful appearance, or are not confirmed 
upon good authority. Some men may 
yet endeavour to palm forgeries upon 
the world, and fuch may deceive the 
ignorant and the illiterate; but the 
triumph of fuch impoftors is very fhort, 
and their difgrace almoft unavoidable, 
which leaves us at a lofs to know 
whether the foily or the wickednefs 
of fuch attempts be moft remarkable. 
It is, however, but lately that men 
began to weigh and compare matters 
in fuch a method as to detett falfe- 
hood and mifrepreientation. Who- 
ever has read many of the huge vo- 
lumes of travels and voyages publith- 
ed during the two lait centuries, and 
the beginning of the prefent, mutt be 
furprifed that the world then fwallow- 
ed with fuch greedinefs, affertions and 
relations, which would now bring dif- 
grace upon any writer. Not that 
thefe authors wilfully contrived fuch 
fables. ‘They were men whofe gene- 
ral characters forbid us to think them 
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Phat frogality conduces ta perfonal 
itrength, both of body and fortune, 
need not be argued, after what is faid 
above. ‘That frugality inclines mea 
to exert their flrength for the public 
fervice, will appear from this con- 
fideration, that nothing can fo much 
d:fincline them, as habiis of luxurious 
and felfidi pleafure : whereas the frugal 
man, having no fuch habits, will be 
fenfible how much his own happine(s 
is included in the public fafety, and 
will find no other more favourable 
way of opening and difpenfing the 
fruits of his care, than endeavour- 
ing to fupport that public commu- 
nity, under which alone he can hope 
to enjoy them. 
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guilty of deliberate impofture ; but it I 
is certain that they were men of cre- q 
dulous minds, and eafily took for t 
granted thofe marvellous itories which t! 
pleaie the imagination. t 
A good felection of fuch ftories, al 

would perhaps tend very much to 
abate the credulous propenfity, which a 
the lower clafs of people yet have; di 
but no fuch collection, i.believe, has 

yet been made. As fome amufement, fa 
however, to your readers, I have put re 
together a few, in addition to fome lo: 
that were collected by the late Mr. th 
Chriftopher Smart, the poet, and M 
have taken the liberty to fend them ov 
to the Univerfal Magazine. fic 
iam, fir, yours, wa 

CoLLecTOR. bit 

Before the conquett by the Nor- the 
mans, the land in Norfolk was fo pir 
light and fine, that the farmers ufually 
ploughed it with two rabbits, and a der 
cafe-knife. — Jones’ Wonderful Changes, for 
page 86. and 
‘Chere are many ftories told of the hee 
craft of the fox, to compafs his prey: the 
of which Olaus Magnus hath many ; hav 
fuch as feigning the barking of a dog, Mo 
to catch prey near the houies ; feiga- ture 
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ing himfelf dead, to catch fach ani- 
mais as come to feed dpon him; lay- 
ing his tail upon a wafp-neit, then 
rubbing it hard againit a.tree, and 
then catchirg the wafps fo killed: 
ridding himfeif of fleas, by gradually 
going into the water, with a lock of 
wool in his mouth, and fo driving the 
fleas up into it, and then leaving it.in 
the water: by catching crab-fih with 
his tail, which he faith he himfelf was 
a witnefs to. — Derbam’s Phyfico-T de0- 
lozy, book 4, chap. 11. 

Had man been a dwarf, he had {earce 
been a rational creature ; for he niuft 
have had a jolt head, ‘0 there wou'd 
not have been body and blood enough 
to fupply his brain with fpirits ; or he 
mutt have had a {mall head anfwerable 
to his body, and fo there would not 
have been brain enough for his bafi- 
nefs.—Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. book 
1. chap. 5. fec. 25. 

The city of London is the largeft 
city ia the world, and the people of 
London the wife. —Wilfen’s Candid 
Travelier, page 42. N.B. Mr. Edie 
tor, this is fo pleafing a prejudice, 
that I think we may as well venture 
to take it for granted ourfelves, and 
allow other nations to difprove it ! 

One Finglifh man of war will beat 
a Dutch fleet.—Nedalt’s Naval 2xpe- 
ditions, chap. 4. fec. g. 

Among reptiles that have a ftrange 
faculty to ihift for food, &c. may.-be 
reckoned eels, which, although be- 
long:ng to the waters, can creep on 
the land from pond to pond. Mr. 
Mofely of Moiely, faw them creep 
over the meadows, like fo many {nakes 
from ditch to ditch ; which he thought 
was not only for bettering their ha- 
bitations, but alfo to catch foails in 
the grafs.—Pvot’s Hifiory of Stafird- 
frire, chap, 7. fect. 32. 

Had tne calf of the leg been provi- 
dentialiy and prominently placed be- 
fore, initead of being prepoiteroutly 
and prejudicially, placed behind, it had 
been evidently better, forafmuch as 
the human fhin-bosie could.not then 
have been. fo -ealily broken,—Dr. 
Moretox’s Beauty of the puman Siruc- 
ture, Glaf. Edit. page 62. 
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Jt hath indeed been a doubt, nay a 
matter of much debate among hiftori- 
ans of the former days, whether Oli« 
ver Cromwell was that pious good 
man he pretended to be ?, But tis al- 
lowed I think, that he was almoit 
coutinually preaching and praying ; 
and therefore he muit have been a pi- 
ous man, unlefs we fuppofe piety not 
to coniit in fervency, which would be 
ablurd and ridiculous. —Jdirgan’s Case 
farly faced, page 6g. 

Though I have examined what all! 
authors have wrote on this affair with 
great impartiality, yet I cannot con- 
ceive that any of them have the leaf 
merit, nor do I find one man that has 
treated this fubject feniibly befide.my- 
felf—Swithfiw’s Amiablencfs of Can 
déur and Di fia: HCE; page 8. 

Next underArvi there are two rt- 
vers, Atoicza and Caora, and on that 
branch which is called Caora, are a 
nation of people whole heads appear 
not above their fhoulders; which, 
though it may be thought a mere fa- 
ble, yet for mine own part, I am re- 
folved it is true; becdufe every child 
in the provinces of Arromaia and 
Canuri aiirms the fame. They are 
called Ewaipanoma: they are report- 
ed to have theireyes in their fhould- 
ers, and their mouths in the middle 
ot their breatts ; and that a long train 
of hair groweth backward between 
their ihoulders.— Sir Walter Raieizi’s 
Works, page 209. 

‘The eighth {pecies of earthquakes 
is; where over und above the ling 
and finking the parts of the earth, 
there are a preat variety of other ac- 
c.dents attending ; fuch for infance, 
as appears in that. relation which the 
learned Camden gives us, of a ver 
famous earthquake in Herefordthire, 
where, in the year 1571, Marclay hill 
on the eaft part of that thire, with a 
roaring noife, removed itlelf from the 
place where ic ftood, and for three 
days together trayelled from its old 
eat. It began firft to take its journey 
Feb. 17, being Saturday, at fix o’clock 
of the night, and by feven next morné 
ing, it had gone iene paces, Carry- 


ing with it {heep in their cotes, hedges 
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rows and trees, whereof, fome were 
overturned ; fome that flood upon the 
plain were firmly growing upon the 
hill; thofe that were eaft were turned 
weil; and thofe in the weft were fet 
inthe eaft. In this remove it over- 
threw Kynafton chapel, and turned 
two highways near a hondred yards 
from their old paths. ‘The quantity 
6f ground thus ‘removed was about 
twenty-fix acres, which opening itfelf 
with rocks and all, bore the earth be- 
fore it for four hundred yards fpace, 
without any ftay, leaving pafturage 
in place of tullage, and the tillage over- 
fpread with pafturage. Laitly, over- 
whelming its lower parts, it mounted 
to a hill of twelve fathoms high, and 
there refted after three days travel.— 
Differtation upon Earthquakes, p. 43- 
Among the many people who have 


to my friend, who was a defcendant 
and relation of the learned friar Ba- 
con, he undertook to lay it, and that 
even without his books; and it was 
done in this manner: he ordered fome 
water to be put into aclean fkillet that 
was new, and had never been on the 
fire. When the water boiled, he him- 
felf pulled off his hat and fhoes, and 
then took feven turnips, which he 
pared with a {mall penknife that had 
been rubbed and whetted on a load- 
fone, and put them into the water. 
When they were boiled, he ordered 
fome butter to be melted in a new 
glazed earthen pipkin, and then math- 
ed the turnips in it. Juft as this was 
finifhed, I myfelf faw the ghoft, in 
the form of a boiled {crag of mutton, 
peep in at the window, which I gave 
him notice of, and he ftuck his fork 


had courage and learning to lay {pirits- into him, and foufed both him and 


and ghotts, G, W. Salomine may be 
reckoned and efteemed the moft con- 
fiderable and knowing ; for he made 
a fortune and raifed an eftate by this 
very trade, and is faid to have laid 
1379 fouls in the Red Sea. A place 
which I know by experience, and by 
examination have found, all ghofts 
and fpirits are much afraid of; and 
this I think proves Salomine’s power 
to be very great, as it is a place they 
would not but by force have went into. 
Tt is to be remarked that Salomine 
was the feventh fon of his father and 
mother, who was a virtuous woman ; 
and be had alfo a wonderful faculty of 
curing all difeafes with a touch. Yez 
this gentleman was not more to be 


the turnips ito a pewter difh, and 
eat both up. And the houfe wasever 
afterward quiet and fill. Now this 
I fhould not have believed, or thought 
true, but I ftood by, and faw all the 
whole ceremony performed. ‘ack- 
Jon's State of the Defun@, page 97. 

Anno 688, it rained blood feven 
days together through all Britain, and 
the milk, cheefe, and butter were 
— into blood.—J/ac_ Chron. page 
261. 

In the year 1342, the 12th of 
O&tober, when the moon was eleven 
days old, there were feen two moons 
at Dublin; the one according to the 
courfe of nature in the weft ; the other 
in the eaft, cating but a mean and 


thought of than an acquaintance of flender light. ~—Camden’s Britan. Ir.l. 


mine, an Oxford fcholar, who to my 
certain knowledge and belief, hath 
cured many diforders, and laid the 
ghofts of many difturbed people, when 
no other perfon could dothem. In a 
village where I lived, 1 do know that 
there was a great houfe, a manfion- 
houle, haunted by a fpirit that turned 
itfelf into a thoufand fhapes and forms, 
but generally came in the figure of a 
boiled fcrag of mutton, and had baf- 
fied and defyed the learned mza of 
both univerfities ; but this being told 


page 188. 

With fuch prejudices and fuch re- 
lations, our old hiflories and chroni- 
cles abound, and belief in them ap- 
pears to have increafed from age to 
age, as the believers became more 
remote from the time and fcene of 
action. Such credulity now is not 
common, unlefs among the lower clafles 
of people ; among men of learning it 
is rarely to be found, yet fome of the 
authors quoted above were of this de- 
fcription. Their error, as has been 
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already obferved, does not feem to 
have been voluntary; it is probable 
they were deceived by their own fu- 
perititious fears, before they deceived 
thers. It muft alfo be obferved, 
that, until the prefent century, very 
improper ideas of ‘the dottrine of a 
particular providence were common 
among all ranks of Chriftians; and 
thefe were carried fo far, that it was 
thought that the Almighty interpofed 
by vilible figns and prodigies, either 
‘to predict, or to puniih fome con- 
vullion of the ftate. Their ignorance 
of attronomy, and of the common ap- 
pearances and changes of nature may 


likewife be fuppofed to have affifted 
this opinion. Hence the various flories 
of two moons or funs, of armies fight- 
ing in the air, of raining blood, &c¢, 
Their opinions, however, are fortu- 


nately now exploded, for if they con- 


tinued to prevail, men would fall inte 
the error of the Jews of old, who de- 
manded a fign, and would lofe their 
belief in that revelation, which we 
are affured can be the only help and 
guide to rational religion; and they 
would be induced to think that the 
order of nature might be reverfed 
upon the moft trivial oceafions, which 
we know can never happen. Cc. 


ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF. 


HERE are few of the ations 

of mankind, efpecially in the ju- 
venile part of life, in which we do not 
find vifible traces of the principle of /f. 
It is, indeed, a principle fo generally 
predominant, that we may impute to 
it the greater part, if not all the vices 
and crimes of the world; and it is fo 
powerful, that the greateft and belt.of 
men have found it very difficult to 
founteract its operations. In the days 
of profperity, it makes us proud and 
unfeeling ; in thofe of adverfity, queru- 
lous and unfocial. It is the bafis of 
ambition and the fupport of avarice, 
and it probably leaves .us the laf of 
all our paffions. 

Seif not only frequently leads us 
to injure others, but alfo to negle‘t 
our own fafety and charaéter, by def- 
pifing the experience that may be 
tendered to us, and purfuing, at all 
hazards, an obje& which we miltak- 
ingly think neceflary for our happi- 
neis. Hence the difficulty in youth, 
which we find in diflaading from the 
gratification of a favourite paffion. 
Although we reafon with the greatett 
appearance of conviction, although we 
offer arguments which cannot be an- 
fwered, and exhidit examples which 
cannot be difproved, in order to evince 
that the danger is probable, and the 
mifchief irretrievable, yet the young 
and fanguine votary of pleafure is un- 


affe&ted by all that we can advance. 
He is bent on an object, in the pur- 
fuit of which felf-gratification is his 
chief motive ; it is in vain to argue 
with him, for Ae cannot fecl the force 
of words who is already fubdued by 
the force of paffion; and as to the 
inftances of danger we offer, although 
he may believe that we have no in- 
tention to deceive him, and that fuch 
dangers may really have occurred, yet 
he flatters himfelf that none of ali thofe 
cafes exactly fuits his own, and that 
he fhall certainty efcape, whatever 
may have happened to others. In this 
manner we may fuppo‘e that men un- 
der the influence of paflion would ar- 
gue, were they capable at all of deli- 
berate thinking ; but, although it be 
a {pecies of felf-deceit, i: is to be fup- 
poied that the impulie of paffion is too 
rapid even to admit reflection of any 
kind. 

It is experience only which con- 
quers the cbitinacy of f/f, and teaches 
us, by lofizs. difappointments, dif- 
grace, and iuiferings, that when we 
determine to indulge our bad paffions, 
we enter on « warfare, in the courfe of 
which we are fure to meet with many 
a defeat, and from which we can ne- 
ver expect to return conquerors. The 
manner of education in many fchools 
and feminaries, is not very favourable 
to us in this refpect. We lay ina 
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large fiock of the learned lang: wages, of 
Grege and Latin, but when we coine 
into buiy life, we come to know the 
vatt difference between a clatlical and 
a moral education. We do net find 
that Fiomer can enable us to deteét a 
sharper, or that V ire can fo tify cur 
innocence aga nit the {nares of the art- 
fal. Some parents, too, in their 
anxious care for our morals, keep us 
fo votally ignorant of vice, as nat even 
to know it when-concealed ever fo 
iigiity, by the matk of pleafure or 
hypocrify. Hence it is fo citheult for 
young men to ive through the various 
aecgits to. whic! are expofed, 
and hence they fall io ealily a prey to 
pleafure in its bewitchin zg forins and 
ag and to defi going hy pocrites 
ip their fp cious profefiions. 
Tt mult be confeffed, however, that 
jt is a moft difficult matier to give ex- 
perience to the young in fuch a man- 
ner as to put them to nocoit. ‘hat 
they may know the difference between 
good and evil, they muit know evil 
as well as good, aad evil baa its 
charms. Shall Wwe accompany an in- 
genuous youth to the tavern, the gam- 
ing- houfe, and he brothel, with a 
view to ;revent his falling into the 
vices uiually practiied in fuch places 5 
as we are told that certain parents, in 
our fore.gn iflands, make their flaves 
crunk, and exhibit them before their 
children, that they may conceive an 
early and cetellation of that 
Vice? we, in fhort, introduce 
them into every haunt of infamy, 
with the view of fortifying their 
minds againt profligacy ? | am afraid 
the experiment would be in all cafes, 
dangerous, and, -in fome, abfolutely 
unfuccefsful. ‘There is a time cf life, 


they 


itrcng 


1 
ohalt 


when vice appears in a lefs difgu 
form than at any other, and ghai is in 
robuift and pags ne youth, when the 


ting 


paffions ar € fron 
pleafure, an 

are urgent, aad shia the pat is 
lefs apt to cenfure occafional devia- 
tions from virtue. This is a critical 
period 11 the lives of moft men, and 
the characte, the coniiftency, and the 
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happinefs of their future exiflence of- 
tea depends on it. Relaxed as the 
fyiteny of geniee! morals now is, one 
thing is eftablithed beyond all contro- 
verly, that a youth of ‘pleafure will 
bring an age of pain, and that thofe 
who confume the generous. pattions 
in é@ffeminacy and vice, will either 
thorten life, or make it infupport 
able. 

It becomes necefiary, therefore, that 
in early life, the mind fhould be 
trengthened, not by a colleétion of 
precepts delivered in a fcholaftic and 
dry manner, and enforced by feverity, 
but by a frequent and careful pervfal 
of fach works, as contain the belt and 
moi natural reprefentations of human 
life and manners; for fuch are the re- 
fult of experience. Nor ought fuch 
expericice to be defpifed becaafe it is 
cheap, but to be valued becaufe, by 
its fidelity to nature and common life, 
it cannot deceive us, and may pre- 
vent our being deceived by others. 
The many excellent works in our lan- 
guage, within the compafs of every 
perion’s power to purchafe, which 
contain the moft valuable remarks 
and the trueft reprefentation of life 
and manners, is a felicity which we 
enjoy, and I hope have fuccefsfuliy 
enjoyed, above any other nation. It 
is impodlible not to refer here to the 
various and impertant information to 
be derived from the Spectators, ‘Tat- 
lers, Guardian, and other works ofa 
fimilar tendency, and more recent 
date. ‘The ule of the experience to be 
derived from fuch works is, that it 
fy plies the om of forefight, a qua- 
lity almoit always wanting, and in- 
deed not naturally to be expetied i in 
youth. It fupphes it in the moft op- 
portune manner, by guarding the 
young egaing the confequences of a 
purfuit which, however fafcinating, 
1s dangerous, It regulates the mind, 
too, in the ftriteft manner, not by 
infufing that low cunning, and felfith 
artifice, which is a bad fign at any 
—~ of life, and particolarly ungrace- 
ful.in youth, but by infpiring with a 
manly caution and a dignified firm- 
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nefs. So numerous, indeed, are the 
fiauds practiied on uniufpeciing voung 
men, particularly im capital cities, 
that it is jmpotible they can be all 
nouctd in books; bet in all our mo- 
rai, and efpecially in our be? periodi- 
cal writings, there are general prin- 
ciples laid down which cannot fa'! to 
be ferviceabie, and fo much knoiv- 
Jedge .cf life and manners laid open 
as, properly improved, wil enable 
the young to- anticipate much of that 
wifdom, to which they would other- 
Wife kave arrived at a very difant 
period, with the rife of life, of cha- 
racter, and of happinefs. 

it is conmon to refer to romances, 


ere 


and juch like fworks of imagination, 
for inftruttior of the kind here al 
ay: 


luded 
io. But in vain do we Yr re- 
prefentations of real life in the » 

part of fuch works. The authors of 
them create men and women fuch as 
never exited, and place them in fitu- 
ations.in which not one perion in fifty 
thoufand has the chance to b- placed. 
It was the reproach of philofophy, 
before the time of the immortal lord 
Bacon, that philofophers laid down a 
certain polition, and adapted their ex- 
periments to it, initead of ng ex- 
periments firft, and deducing pofitions 
trom them. Lord Bacon frft taught 
that the experiment fhould ‘precede 
the conclufion, and one fhould zew 
imagine that it fcarcely required the 
wildom of fo eminent a man to point 
out this. But fomething of the fame 
falle philofophy prevails in novel- 
writing. A ftory is formed, and all 
the charafters and ‘fituations muit be 
adapted to complete it. The flory is 
improbable, and the characters mutt 
conlequently be improbable, and the 
fituations, perhaps, impofible. Hence 
the operations of nature are ftrangely 
perverted, and the ways of provi- 
dence ftrangely burlefqued. It is not 
from fiction that experience can be 
acquired ; in the aftairs of common 
lite we are fenfible that it is from what 
really happens, and trom that only, we 
acquire an example worthy of being 
followed. Whatever amuiement may 
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he reaped from a perufal of novels, [ 
believe it will be univerfally allowed, 
that he who feeks in ‘tiem for a know- 
le@ce of real iife and manners, mut 
be difappointed. 

Hiftory is one great fource of ex- 
perience, as well as of amufement 5 
for although the actors are generally 
of the higheft ranks, yct the effedts of 
impradence, vice, cowardice, and 
profligacy of principle, in the de- 
ftruétion of nations, families, and in- 
dividuals, and the beauty and ad- 
vantares of wiidom, virtue, valour, 
&c. are no where reprefested {0 forci- 
bly. In reading’ juch accounts, we 
have the additional recommendation, 
that they are fa¢ts, facts recorded for 
many centuries, coufirmed by con- 
temporary authori and carrying 
full convition; acd the impredion 
they make on us is lefs, only in de- 
gree of force, than if they happened 
in our Own time. 

But to return to that experience 
which is to be derived from moral 
writings. One great and principal 
advantage is, tnat they guard us 
againit being deceived by curfilves. 
It is not fuffcient to beware of the 
enemy without, if we continue to har- 
bour a more potent enemy within. 
Solicitations from others are accepted 
with pleafure, when aided by the 
conient and urgenty of the love of 
pleafure, in ourfelves.*- Tis diétates 
to an unexperienced mind thofe many 
frauds, by which we are Jed to an in- 
dulgence of criminal paffion, and 
whch, it is to be lamented, are too 
much fanétioned by the relaxed morals 
and light converfation of the unthink- 
ing part of mankind. There would 
almott feem to be a firm combination 
to deceive the yourg and the igno- 
rant, among thofe who ought to know 
better the value of character, and 
whofe longer life might have given 
them wifer and more enlarged views 
of human nature. 

Among the pleafant illuGions, and 
gentle indulgences held out, we find 
that * youth’. the feafon made for joy” 
—that aiflipation in youth is a proof 
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of a manly {pirit—that prudence and 
temperance are marks of a fneaking 
<difpofition—that the pleafures of youth 
are not w be checked, becaule they 
will lead to a wiler conduet in tirae— 
that wild young men generally turn 
out belt—with many others, none of 
which would itaad the teft of reafon, 
were it worth while to fubjeé them to 
it, and all of which fand contradicted 
by fatal experience. Thefe are frauds 
wpon the underitanding, by which the 
young are eafily deceived, and flight 
and inconciulive as fuch arguments 
are, they are glad to be mailers of 
them, and proud to repeat them with 
an air of triumph, as aifording a com- 
plete refutation of the per‘uaions and 
advice of parents and guardians. 
Letnot thofe, however, whofe duty 
and office it is to regulate the felfitn 
propeniities by precept and experi- 
euce, be diicouraged. Their fuccefs 


is the higheft reward and the highett 
pofible gratificaion, A mind once 
firmly ftrengthened can never be fo 
weakened as not to retain fufficient 
energy for common purpofes. Hf we 
confult our experience in all cafes of 
profiigacy and rain among the young, 
we {hail generally find thatthe mind 
had originally but a feanty portion of 
neceflary furniture, and that the va- 


cancy was eafily fupphied by fchemes 


of pleafure and allurements to vice. 
To fall occafionally into vice, may be 
the misfortune of the beft and mot 
guarded; but when we fee a young 
man verfiit in the fathionable vices of 
the day, and is an habitual drunkard, 
gametter, and debauchee, we may, 
without breach ef charity, conclude, 
that while he is much af the profligare, 
he is neverthelefs much more of the 
idect, , 
Lucius. 


BroGRapPuHIcaL Recrster of emiment PERSONS deceafed in 1794: 
Concluded from Page 126. 


Eart Campen. 


Cuarves Prart, earl Camden, 
a celebrated lawyer and flatefman, 
was the third fon of fir john Pratt, 
knt. chief-jultice of the court of 
king’s-bench under George I, by his 
fecond wife Elifabeth, daughter of the 
rev. Hugh Wilfon, canon of Bangor, 
and was born in 1713, the year be- 
fore his father was called to the ho- 
nour of the bench. He received the 
firft rudiments of his education at 
Eton, and afterward removed to 
King’s College, Cambridge. Of his 
early life at both places little is known, 
other than that at college he was found 
to be remarkably diligent and ftudious, 
. and particularly fo in the hiftory and 
conflitution of this country. By fome 
he was thought to be a little too tena- 
cious of the rights and privileges of 
the college he belonged to; but per- 
haps it was to this early tendency that 
we are indebted for thofe noble itrug- 
gies in defence of liberty, which, 

é 


whether in or out of office, he dif. 
played through the whole courfe of 
his political life. After remaining 
the ufual time at college, and taking 
his mafter’s degree, in 1739, he en- 
xered himfelf a ftudent of the Inner 
Temple, and was io due time ad- 
mitted by that honourable fociety as a 
darrifler at law. An incident ap- 
pears here in the life of this great 
man, which evinces how much the 
affairs of this world may /esm, in a 
variety of initances, to be governed 
by mere chance; or, at leaft, that the 
mof confiderable talents and indif- 
putable integrity are fometimes in- 
debted to circumflances, apparently 
the moft fortuitous, for that intro- 
du@ion into the road to opulence and 
fame, which they ought to have ob- 
tained from their own intrinfic ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. Pratt, after having been called 
to the bar, notwithftanding his family 
introduction, and his own perfonal 
charafter, was very near nine years 
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in the profeffion, without éver getting 
in any degree forward. Whether this 
arofe from a natural timidity of con- 
fiitution, ill-luck, or perhaps a mix- 
ture of defpondence growing out of 
the two circumftances, it is now dif- 
ficult co tell ; but the fa&t was fo: and 
he was fo difpirited by it, that he had 
fome thoughts of relinquifhing the 
profeflion of the law, and retiring to 
his college, where, in rotation, he 
might be fure of a church living, that 
would give him a fmall but honour- 
able independence. With thefe me- 
lancholy ideas he went as ufual the 
weitern circuit, to make one more 
experiment, and then to take his final 
determination. Mr. Henley, after- 
ward earl of Northington and lord 
chancellor of England, was in the 
fame circuit: he was Mr. Pratt’s moft 
intimate friend; and he now availed 
himfelf of that friendfhip, and told 
him his fituation, and his intentions 
of retiring to the univerfity, and tak- 
ing orders. Mr. Henley oppofed his 
intention with ftrong raillery, and got 
him engaged in a caufe along with 
himfelf; and being ill himfelf, Mr. 
Pratt took the lead, and difplayed 
a profeflional knowledge and elocu- 
tion that excited the admiration of 
his brother barrifters as much as that 
of the whole court. He gained his 
caufe; and, befides, he acquired the 
seputation of ar eloquent, profound, 
and conftitutional lawyer. It was 
this circumftance, together with the 
continued good offices of his friend 
Henley, which led to his future great- 
nefs; for with all his.abilities and all 
his knowledge, he might otherwife, 
in all probability, have paffed his life 
in obfcurity, unnoticed and unknown. 

He becaine now one of the moft 
fuccefsful pleaders at the bar, and ho- 
nours and emoluments flowed thick 
wpon him. He was chofen to repre- 
fent the borough of Downton, Wilts, 
after the general election in 1759 ; re- 
corder of Bath in 1759; and the fame 
year was appointed attorney-general. 
ln January 1762, he was called to 
the degree of ferjeant at law, ap- 


175 
pointed lord chief-juftice of the com- 
mon-pleas, and knighted. His lord- 
{hip prefided in that court with a dig- 
nity, weight, and impartiality, never 
exceeded by any of his predeceffors 5. 
and when John Wilkes, efg. was 
feized and committed to the ‘Tower 
on an illegal general warrant, his 
lordfhip, with the intrepidity of a 
Britith magiftrate, and the becoming 
fortitude of an Englifhman, granted 
him an habeas corpus; and, on his 
being brought before the court of 
common pleas, difcharged him from 
his confinement in the ‘Tower, May 
6, 1763, in a fpeech which did him 
great honour. His wife and fpirited 
behaviour on this remarkable oc- 
cafion, fo interefting to every trus- 
born Briton, and in the confeguent 
jadicial proceedings between the print- 
ers of The North Briton and the mef- 
fengers and others, was fo acceptable 
to the nation, that the city of London 
prefented hin with the freedom of 
their corporation in a gold box, and 
requefted him to fit for his picture, 
which was put up in Guildhall, with 
this infcription : 
HANC ICONEM 
CAROLI PRATT, EQ. 
SUMMI JUDICIS @. B. 

IN HONOREM TANTI VIRI, 
ANGLIC LIBERTATIS LEGE 
ASSERTORIS, 

& P. Q Lb. 

IN CURIA MUNICIPALI 
PONI JVSSERVNT 
NONO KAL. MART. A. D. MDCCLXI¥. 
GULIELMO BRIDGEN, AR. PRA. VRE. 


This portrait, painted by Rey- 
nolds, was engraved by Bafire. The 
corporations of Dublin, Bath, Exeter, 
and Norwich, paid him the like com- 


pliment. Higher honours, however, 
than the breath of popular applaufe 
awaited fir Charles Pratt. On the 
16th of July 1765, he was created a 
peer of Great Britain, by the ftyle 
and title of lord Camden, baron Came 
den, in the county of Kent; and, 
uly 30, 1756, on the refignation of 

obert earl of Northington, he was 
appointed Jord high chancellor of 
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Great Britain. . He conducted him- 
feif in this high office fo as to obtain 
the love and eiteem of al! parties ; but 
when the taxation of America was ia 
agitation, he declared.himfelf againit 
it, and ftrongly oppofing it, was re- 
moved from his ftation in 1770. 

Upon the fall of lord North he was 
acain taken into the adminiitrat‘on, 
and on the 27th of March 1782, ap- 
pointed preiident of the council; an 
office which he refigned in March 
4783. On the 13th of May 1786, 
he was created vifcount Bayham of 
Bayham abbey, Kent, and earl Cam- 
den. 

Whether we confider earl Camden 
as a ftatefman, called to that high 
fituation by his talents; as a lawyer, 
defending, fupporting, and enlarging 
the conftitution; or as a man fuitain- 
ing both by his frmnefs and unfhaken 
integrity—in all he excites our gene- 
ral praife; and when we contemplate 
his high and exalted virtue, we mutt 
allow him to have beea an honour to 
his country.. To his eloquence, the 
Jate Mr. Colman has paid the foilow- 
ing elegant tribute : 

Pratt! on thy lips perfuafion ever hung ! 
Englifh falls pure as manna from thy 
tongue 5 
On thy voice truth may reft, and on thy 
lea 
Unerring Henly * found the juft decree, 
Tue Law Stupenr ft. 


He died on the 18th of April 1794, 
at his houfe in Hill-itreet, Berkeley- 
{quare, being at that time prefident 
of his majefy’s moit honourable privy- 
council, a governor of the charter- 
houfe, recorder of the city of Bath, 
and F.R.S. 

He married Elifabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Nicholas Jefferys, efq. fon 
and heir of fir Jeffery Jefferys of 
Brecknock priory, knight, who died 
in December 1779, and by whom he 
had iffue John Jefferys Pratt, now earl 
Camden, and lord lieutenant of Ire- 


® Robert Henley, earl of Northington. 
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land; and four daughters, Frarices; 
marnied, in 17754 to Kobert Stewart, 
efy. of Mount Stewarts in the county 
of Down, M. P. for that county ; 
Elifabeth; Sarah, married, in 1779, 
to Nicholas Price, efq. of Saiutfield, 
in the county of Down; and Jane, 
married, in 1720, to Walter Head 
James, efg. fon and heir of fir Francis 
Head, knt. of Langley, in Bucking- 
hamilhire. 

Camden Place, the feat of earl 
Camden, at Chiflehurft, in Kent, was 
the feat of the great antiquary, Wil- 
liam Camden; on whole death it came 
by feveral intermediate owners to 
Weiton, Spencer, and Pratt, and was 
much improved by h's lordfhip. His 
remains were interred in the family 
burying-place at Seal, in Kent. 


Georce Couman, Esa. 


Grorce Couman, adiftinguiih- 
ed dramatic and micellaneous writer, 
was the fon of Francis Colman, eq. 
the Brtifh refident in the court of 
Florence, and was born in that city, 
in the year-1733. His mother was 
the iter of Mrs. Pulteney, afterward 
countefs of Bath, by the elevation to 
the peerage of her hufband, the cele. 
brated parliamentary orator, William 
Pulteney. As the children of a kri- 
tith plenipotentiary, he and his filter 
(who was born at Florence two years 
before him) had the honour of a 
royal godfather and godmother, from 
whom they received their refpective 
names of George and Caroline. 

Mr. Colman, at a very early age, 
was fent to Weftmintter {chool, where 
he foon diitinguithed himfelf by a ra- 
pidity of acquifition, and the dawn- 
ing fplendour of his talents. In this 
feminary, fo-much dittinguifhed for 
the education of illuftrious charaétera, 
he firitt formed a connexion with 
Lloyd, Churchill, Thornton, and o- 
ther celebrated wits, his contempora- 
ries. From Weftminiter fchool, he 


+ This appeared in a volume of poents, ‘piblithed by fibfcription, by the late Mr. 
Robert Lloyd. Mr. Colman afterward clatthed this performance, and faid, that he 
gave itto Mr, Lloyd, to enable hin toifill op his volume, ‘ 
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rethoved to Chrift Church College, 
Oxford, where he engaged with his 
friend Thornton, in the publication of 
a periodical paper, entitled ‘ The 
Connoifeur.? This celebrated paper 
commenced in 1754. It was pub- 
lifhed under the fictitious name of Mr. 
Town; and never was a work read 
with more fatisfaction, or purchafed 
with greater avidity, by thofe who 
knew how to fet a ju't and critical 
value on the effufions of thought and 
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On the 18th of March 1758, Mr. 
Colman took the degree of Maer of 
Arts. In1760, he firft appeared as 
a dramatic writer; his ‘ Polly Ho- 
neycomb,’ a dramatic novel, being 
brought out that year, at the theatre 
royal in Drury-lane. This comedy 
is fo welt known to all the lovers of 
the drama, that it is needlets to ex- 
patiate on its merits. ‘he reputation 
of the author was now detervedly 
great; and, in The Rofciad, Churchill] 


mentions him, among other wits of 
the time, as a proper judge to decide 
on the pretenfions of the feveral can. 


genius, difplaying the light and thade 
of human life through all its varieties 
of incident and character *. 


* The account which the two authers of The Connoiffeur have given of themfelves, 
in the lait number of thcir work, publifhed September 30, 1756, exhibits a beautiful 
and uncommon example of literary friendthip, thus truly characterized in one of the 
mottos to that number : 





Pore gemelli, 


Hor. 


Fraternis animis. 


Sure in the elf-fame mould their minds were caft, 
Twins in affection, judgment, humour, tate. 


€Soon after the publication of our firft papers,” fays the fittitiors Mr. Town, 
* fome ingenious gentlemen found out Mat I, O, W, N, being the letters that form. 
ed the name of Town, there were four authors, cach of whom theltered himfelf under 
a particular letter; but no paper ever appearing with an N aihxed to it, they were 
obliged to give up this notion. But, if they had been more able decypherers, they 


would have made out, that though T, O, W, will not compofe the name of Town, 
yet, by a different arrangement of the letters, it will form the word Two: which is 
the grand myitery of our fignatures, and couches under it the true and real number of 
the authors of the Connoiffeur. 

‘ Having thus declared Mr. Town to confit of two feparate individuals, it will pers 
hans be expeSted, that, like two tradefmen, who have agrecd to diffolve their partners 
fhip, we fhould exactly balance our accounts, and affign to each his due parcel of the 
ftock. But our accounts are of {fo intricate a nature, that it would be impoffible for us 
16 adjuft them in that manner. We have not only joined in the work taken altoges 
ther, but almoft every fingle paper is the joint produét of both: and, as we have la- 
boured equaily in erecting the fabric, we cannot pretend that any one particular part is 
the fole workmanfhip of either. A hint has perhaps been ftarted by one of us, im- 
proved by the other, and ftill further heightened by an happy coalition of fentiment in 
both: as fire is ftruck out by a mutual collifion of flint and fteel. Sometimes, like 
Strada’s lovers converfing with the fympathetic needles, we have written papers toge- 
ther at fifty miles distant from cach other; the firft rough draught or loote minutes of 
an eflay have often travelled in the ftage-coach from town to country, and from coun- 
try to town ; and we have frequently waited for the poftman (whom we expeéted to 
bring us the precious remainder of a Connoiffeur) with the tame anxiety as we thould 
wait for the haif of a bank-note, without which the other half would be of no value. 
Thefe our joint labours, it may eafily be imagined, would have foon broke off abruptly, 
it either had been too fondly attached to his own little conceits, or if we had converfed 
together with the jealoufy of a rival, or the complaifance of a formal acquaintance, who 
fmiles at every word that is faid by his companion. Nor could this work have been 
fo long carried on, with fo much cheerfulnefs and good-humour on both fides, if the 
Two had not been as clofely united as the two ftudents whom the Spectator mentions, 
as recorded by a Terre Fifus, at Oxford, ‘to have had but one mind, one purie, 
ene chamber, and one hat.’ Zz 
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didates for the chair of Rafcius ; com- 

plaining only that he might be thought 

too juvenile for fuch an important 

award: 

For Johnfon fome, but Johnfon, is was 
fear'd, 

Would be too grave; and Sterne-too gay 
appear'd ; 

Others for Franklin voted; but ‘twas 
known, 

He fickened at all triumphs but his own: 

For Colman many, but the peevifh tongue 

OF prudent Age found out that he was 
young 4 

For M***** jome few pilf*ring wits de- 
clar’d, 

While Foliy clapp’d her hands, and Wif- 
dom itar'd. 


When Mr. Colman lIeft Chrift 
Church, he was admitted into the fo- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, and, for fome 
time, profecuted his ftudies with a 
view to be called tothe bar. To this 
he alludes in the poem quoted in the 
preceding article: 

Now Chrift Church left, and fixt at 

Lincoln's Inn, 
important ftudies of the law begin. 
Now groan the fhelves beneath th’ unfual 

charge 
Of records, (latutes, and reports at large. 
Exch claffic author feeks his peaceful neok, 
And modett Virgil yieids his place to Coke. 
No more, ye bards, for vain precedence 
ho; eC, 
But even Jacob take the lead « f Pope ! 
Tue Law STUDENT. 


Th 





Tt has been generally underftood, 
moreover, that Mr. Coiman quitted 
every profpect of rifing to opulence 
and fame in the profefion of the law, 
from an invincible attachment+to lite- 
vary purfuits. Indeed, one would 
imagine that this was the cafe, from 
another pafiage in this poem, in which 
the author pleafantly expatiates on the 
importance of the Lav, and the fe- 
ductions to which he was hiable, on 
account of his attachment to the 
Mutes: 

There are whom love of poetry has fmit ; 
Who blind to interett, arrant dupes to wit, 








Have wandered devious in the: pleafing 
road, 

With attic flow’rs and clafiic wreaths be- 
ftrew'd. 

Where’er the Mufe ufurps defpotic fway, 

All other ftudies muit of foree give way : 

Intereit in vain puts in her prudent claim, 

Nonfunted by the powerful plea of fame. 

As well you might weigh lead againit a 
feather, 

As ever jumble wit and law together. 


Mr. Colman’s own account, how- 
ever, in a pofthumous publication *, 
does not confirm this ftatement. The 
avowed purpoie of this publication is 
to refute two fuppofitions which had 
gone abroad, and which the author 
confidered as very injurious to his 
charatier. The firft was, that by his 
literary purfuits, and dramatic com- 
pofitions, he had lott the favour and 
affection ef his uncle-in-law, the earl 
of Bath. ‘The iecond was, that by his 
purchafe of a fourth of the patent of 
Covent-garden theatre, he knowingly 
and. voluntarily forteited the intended 
beyueft of the Newport eilate under 
the will of general Pulteney. 

With refpe& to the firit of thefe 
fuppofitions, Mr. Colman thus ex- 
prefies himfelf: ¢ ‘That i had an early 
tafte and relihh for polite literature, 
and particularly for compofitions of 
the ttage, is mot true; ror will [ 
pretend to deny that 1 was betrayed 
into youthful follies and irregularities, 
which involved me in temporary in- 
conveniencies and dftreffes. To ex- 
tricate myfelf from the embarraflments 
that chote folhes, il] faired to narrow 
circumitances, brought upon me, | 
had recourfe to my pen, which was 
then rarely ufed, dramatically, or 
otherwiie, but with a view to profit: 
the earl of Bath, however, was fo little 
difpleafed with thefe efforts, that he 
even countenanced and encouraged 
them, and often deigned to confider 
them as the earne‘t of fomething bet- 
ter that was to follow. So dear, in- 
deed, did he hold me, that he has 


* Some Particulars of the Life of the late George Colman, efq. written by him- 
} 4 701 ; : . - 26s. c m 
f-lf, and delivered by him to Richard Jackion, efq. (one of his Executers) for Pub- 


lication after his Deceale, Sve. 
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not only in words and in writing told 
me that he confidered me as his fecond 
fon, bot, in feveral wills and teita- 
ments exccuted during that period, 
and during the lite of my dear friend 
and kiniman, lord Pulteney, abfo- 
lutely teltified that he regarded me in 
that light; nor did any of my thea- 
trical productions abate his affection, 
or in the leatt tend to alter his inten- 
tions. “A more fatal event was the 
caule of fuch alterations; I mean the 
early and unexpected death of lord 
Pulteney. from that moment he new 
modeijed his will, in which he fill 
made a handiome provifion for me, 
but left it to the diicretion of general 
Pulteney to confign, or not confign 
to me the eitate, which he had, in 
many preceding wills, ablolutcly de- 
viled to. me, in cafe of the death of 
his oaly fon, lord Pulteneys. 

Mr. Colman then proceeds to ftate, 
that, upon the death of lord Pulteney 
(the earl of Bath’s only fon) his opi- 
nion concurred with that of his mol 
intimate and excellent friend Mr. 
Booth, that this unfortunate event 
was very unfavourable to his future 
profpetts in life; and that friend ad- 
vifed him, of courie, to itudy the 
law, that he might have a profeilion 
which would reyder him independent 
of any expe jlations from lord Bath. 
This advice he followed ; but he con- 
tinued on the moit in:imate footing 
with that nobleman till his death, in 
1764. * Onhis death,’ proceeds Mr. 
Colman, ‘ his brother, general Pul- 
teney, received me as a friend, and 
gave me to underitand that I was wa 
énfant ae janie, that mutt not be 
overlooked or neglected. He told 
me, that he fuppofed | thould no longer 
think of the profeflion to which I had 
been deitined, aad made me a prefent 
of his chariot. Sucn a call from the 
bar was too tempting to be reiiited, 
and I accordingly quitted my tye 
wig, gown, and band, and my cham- 
bers at Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

With refpeét to the fecond fuppofi- 
tion, Mr. Colman gives the entire 
correfpondence on the fubject between 


himfelf and general Pulteney. This 
correfpondence, while it is a full re- 
fatation of the fuppofition in queftion, 
leaves us nothing to admire in the chae 
rafter of that officer, who died in the 
fame year (1767) leaving the New- 
port eftate, of the annual value of 
fome thoufands, to Mr. (now fir Wil- 
liam) Pulteney, and an annuity of 
4ool. only to Mr. Colman. 

The purchafe of the property of 
Covent-garden theatre, alluded to in 
Mr Colman’s account, was com- 
pleted, in 1767, in conjunciion with 
meffieurs Harris, Rutherford, and 
Powell. In the management of this 
theatre, fome difagreements arofe be- 
tween Mr. Colman and Mr. Powell 
on one fide and Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Rutherford on the other. A long li- 
terary, and even an expenfive l»gal 
conteft enfued, which, although it 
Was amicably concluded at laft, ended 
in Mr. Culman’s felling his whole pro- 
perty in the theatre. Soon after, 
Mr. Foote, the proprictor of the thea- 
tre royal in the Haymarket, retiring 
from the ftage, difpoled of his pro- 
perty in that theatre, to Mr. Colman, 
for a handfome life annuity, which he 
did not Jong enjoy. On his death, 
Mr. Colman obtained the patent, 
and, from that period, condutied the 
theatre with great judgment and af- 
fiduity, occationally iupplying many 
dramas from his own fancy, as well 
as many pleafant tranflations from the 
French. 

A few years ago, Mr. Colman was 
ftruck wili a paily, which nearly de- 
prived him of the ufe of one fide; 
and, in a fhort time, he gave evident 
fymptoms of mental derangement; 
in confequence of which he was placed, 
under proper management, ina houle 
at Paddington, and the conduct of the 
theatre was veited in his fon, Mr, 
George Colman ; who, betide having 
given many. proofs of dramatic ges 
nius, in different pieces, has conduct- 
ed himfelf as manager with a judg- 
ment, liberality, and affiduity, not 
often to be found in men of his lively 
parts; and to him, moreover, the 

£2 
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patent has been allotted fince the 
derth of his father, which happened 
at Paddington, on the 14th of Augutt 
1794. A few hours before his death, 
Mr. Colman was feized with viclent 
fpafms, fucceeded by a melanchcly 
ftupor, in which he expired. He was 
privately interred, 0» the 24th of the 
fame month, in the family vault at 
Kenfington. 

Mr. Colman’s dramatic woiks were 
publiihed in 1777, four volumes, 
8vo*. But his merit as an author 
Was not confined to the drama. In 
1765, he publithed, in 4to. an ex- 
cellent tranflation of Tere ce into fa- 
miliar biank verfe. A fecond edition 
of this appeared, in 1768, in two 
volumes; Svo. and this was followed, 
in 1783, by an elega:t tranflation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, with Notes, 
in 4to. In 1787, he publithed a col- 
letion of his Fugitive Pieces, in three 


A View of the CHARACTER of Ma 
Parallel between him ani 


volumes, 8vo. under the modeft title 
of *Profe on feveral Occafions, ac- 
companied with jome Pieces in Verfe.’ 
Among thefe are ‘ Literary Offerings 
in the Temple of Fame,’ the Goth 
paper in The Adventurer; fifteen 
numbers of The Genius, originally 
publifhed in the St. James’ Chronicle ; 
fix numbers of The Gentleman, which 
firlt appeared in The London Packet ; 
and various pieces of criticiim.—We 
fhall only add, that the manners of 
Mr. Colman, as a man, were as 
amiable and pleafing, as his talents 
as an author were great and refpecia- 
ble. 
Me. Tuomas Munee, 

A celebrated watch-maker, born in 
1715, died in 1794. Some Memoirs 
of his Life and Mechanical Labours, 
with his Portrait, were given in our 
Magazine for July. 


XIMILIAN RoneEspreRRE: With a 
1 OLriveR CROMWELL. 


[From the Ninth Chapter of the Britifh and Foreign Hitory, in the New 


Annual Regi 


Onesprerre is defcribed as hav- 

ing been of a low ftature, not 
more than five feet three inches. His 
complexion was livid and cadaverous, 
and his features harth and forbidding. 
He cid not affect the flovenly appear- 
ance of the fanatical profefiors of e- 
quality, but he was generally decent 
and even neat in his drefs. He and 
his brother were orphans, and natives 
of Arras. When a youth, his abili- 
ties or his misfortunes attracted the 
attention of the bifhop of that diccefe, 
at whofe expence he was educated, 


iter for 1794.] 


and brought up to the profeffion of 
the law. He was joon diftinguithed 
as an able advocate; but he did not 
fucceed in Paris, and was obliged to 
return to his own country, where he 
exercifed his profeflion with reputa- 
tion. We have heard that the firf 
caufe which gave him celebrity was a 
curious trial between two neighbour- 
ing gentlemen, one of whom had e- 
rected an eleétrical condudior on the 
root of his houfe, which the other 
prefented as a nuilance, as endanger- 
ing his own. Robefpierre was couniel 


* The pieces contained in this colleStion are, r. The Jelous Wife, a Comedy ; 


2. The Ciandeltine Marriage, a Comedy ; 3. The Enghth Merchant, a Comedy ; 
4. The Man of Bufineis, a Comedy: 5. Man and Wite, a Comedy; 6. Philaiter, 
a Tragedy, with Alterations, from Beaumont and Fietcher; 7. King Lear, with 
Alterations, from Shak{peare; 8. Epiccene, 2 Comedy, from Ben Jonfon; 9. Polly 
Honeycomb, a Dramatic Novel; 10. “he Mufical Lady, a Farce; 12. The Deuce 
is in him, a Farce; 12. The Oxonian in Town, a Comedy in two Atts; 13. The 
Portrait, a Burletta; 14. The Fairy Prince, a Farce; 15. An Qccafional Prelude, 
1776; 16. The Spleen, a Comic Opera of two Acts; 17. New Brooms, an Oc- 
cahonal Pycludee 
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for the defendant. He gained his 
caufe; and his pleadings were ad- 
mired not only as eloquent, but as 
difplaying coniiderable information on 
a philofophical fubject. 

He was elected a deputy to the 
tiers-€tat in 178g. In the conftituent 
aflembly he was always regarded as a 
firm friend to monarchy ; and even in 
July 1792, he publifhed, * Reprefenta- 
tive government and the forms of mo- 
narcay, the only conttitutional arrange- 
ments proper for an empire fo exten- 
five and ancient as France.’ He at- 
tached himielf at this period to the 
party of Orleans; and he was fuf- 
petted, even after the king was de- 

ofed, of an intention of placing the 
duke of Orleans on the throne. He 
was not ranked in the firlt clafs of 
orators in tie national aflembly. He 
poflefled neither the fire nor imagina- 
tion of Mirabeau, nor the graceful and 

olithed eloyuence of Barnave: yet 
he was always confidered as a bold 
and nervous fpeaker; and on fome 
occafious he confiderably diftinguithed 
himielf, particularly in pleading the 
caule of the enflaved Africans againtt 
the famous report of Barnave on the 
ftate ot tiie colonies. 

He was deprived of a feat in the 
legiflative body, by the famous itelf- 
denying ordinance of the confliivent 
allembly, and accepted the ciice of 
public accufer, but refigned it in a 
thort time. If he was deficient in 
folid abilities, he hada talent for in- 
trigue which compeniated for the want 
of them ; and the modett fimplicity of 
his manners and appearance acquired 
for him an uncommon reputation for 
integriiy. he afcendency which he 
gained over the people of aris was 
fufficieatly manifeit, when he was not 
only elected a deputy to reprefent that 
department in the convention, but 
had iufficient influence to fecure by 
his recommendation feats for his inti- 
mate counexioas Marat, Legendre, 
and Philip Egalité. 

He certainly had no part in the 
events of the rothof Augu&; and the 
¢auat de Montgaillard acquits him 


uSe 


even of any principal fhare in the 
maflacres of September, though he 
probably might be a complacent fpec- 
tater of thofe horrid tranfactions. But 
he amply compenfated for his inatti- 
vity by the ferocious malignity with 
which he afterward perfecuted the 
fallen monarch and his unhappy fa- 
mily.. He probably did not conceive 
the vait projet of raifing himfelf to 
the fupreme authority, ull after the 
death of the king and the defeat of 
the Gironde party. His ambition till 


that period appears to have been cone 


fined within narrower limits ; but after 
that, it is evident that his whole at- 
tention was directed to the removal of 
every perfon who might be an im- 
pediment to him in the attainment of 
this object. 

As his only predominant paffion 
was ambition, we have already re 
marked, that he was entirely free 
from the imputation of avarice or pee 
culation ; but that he was dettitute of 
princple is evident from his political 
verfauhty. He had no perfonal at- 
tachment to any man; and what was 
once his boalt, forms the beft cive to 
the development of his moral deprae 
vity and hardnefs of heart. ‘1 was 
({aid he) the friend of Petion, of Ro- 
land, of Briffot.? (He might have 
added, of Orieans) ‘ They betrayed 
their country, and J declared againft 
them. Danion withes to take their 
place: Danton in my eyes is only the 
enemy of his country.’ ‘The-man who 
can coolly devote to death perfons 
whom he has once efteemed, and to 
whom he has the mott prefling obliga- 
tions, muft be deftituie of all thofe 
fentiments and feelings, which form 
the moft certain bats of focial virtue. 

lis abilities were probably over-+ 
rated by his immediate conneétions, 
and they are undoubtedly depreciated 
too much not only by the emigrants, 
but by the prefent leaders of the po- 
pular party in France. Certain it is, 
that if he had not himfelf great ta- 
lents, he poflefied the no lefs valuable 
quality of difcernment, and knew how 
to make the bei ufe of the talents of 
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ethers. -He held the political abili- 
ties of .Mr. Pitt in the ‘mot profound 
contempt, and is known to have ex- 
prelicd his opinion, *that if it had 
Rot been for the oppofition party fo 
frequently expoting his errors, and 
affording him an gag of cor- 
yeciing them, he (Mr. Pict) would 
preiently undo himfelf by purfaing 
bis own miftaken views.’ Robef- 
pierre was probably more of a ftatef- 
man than an orator: a feebie voice 
and unpromiiing exterior were im- 
pedime:.ts which he could never far- 
mount; nor could we ever dilcover 
ip his Ovations any traits of fancy, 
dublinity, or pathos. 

Rabcipierre bas been compared to 
our Engluh Cromwell, Perhaps there 
was more refemblance in the interior 
eait of their minds, than in the cir- 
cumilances which contributed to their 
elevation. Both indeed were the crea- 
tures of accident. Cromwell nego- 
ciated with the king even during his 
fatal captivity 5 ; and Robefpierre was 
a soyalilt till the roth of Auguft. The 
profpeét of fovercign authority was 
gradually unfolded to cach by a feries 
ot favourable circumitances, of which 
each had the art and the courage to 
take advantage. Both were deititute 
of fympathy and affection. Robef- 
pierre was more fanguinary than 
Cromwell, probably becaufe he had 
@ more difficult part to play, and more 
comsetitors to contend with. Both 
atietied iimplici:y in their manners 
and appearance; both were adepts 
in cunning and intrigue. Both af- 
fumed the maik of hypecri'y. Crom- 
mynd his unmeaning harangues 
to the jergon of the enthufiats of his 
cay : KR befpi erre gencrally feafoned 
pis cratiens with the words God and 
virtue. ‘Thcir hypeerify-was the fame, 
but in each it was adapted to the fcene 
on which they were to att. 

While the parallel might perhaps 
be traced in fome other points than 
shefe to which we have adverted, 
there ate fome very important cir- 
curn!tances in which they entirely dif- 
fered. ‘Tae, pawer cf Cromwell reit. 





ed upon a much more folid founda- 
tion than that.of Robefpierre. It was 
founded upon great military reputa- 
tion, and fupported by a well or- 
ganized military foree, without which 
no ulurper can long main‘ain his au- 
thority. Robefpierre reited folely'on 
the fluctuating populace, and on the 
credit aad influence of the jacobin 
club. Cromwell, though deftitute of 
humanity, was lefs wantonly cruel 
than Robefpierre ; and did not difeutt 
the people by frequent and bloody 
executions. Cromwell made good 
laws, and feems in many refpects to 
have confulted the happinefs and wel- 
fare of the community at large; all 
the decrees of Robefpierre appear ta 
have only had two objects—maffacre 
and confifcation. Cromwell was his 
own miniiter ; Robefpierre made vfe 
of the genius of others, and the pub, 
lic and foreign affairs were generally 
conducted by the great abilities of 
Danton, Barrere, Sicyes, and Le 
Clos. Cromwell was therefore, ap- 
parently, the abler ftatefman ; though 
we think the talents of Robefpierre 
were not to be defpifed. 

The ufurpation of Robefpierre alfo 
differed from that of Cromwell, not 
only in its daration, but in the confe- 
qu-nces of its overthrow. As Crom- 
wells was a military afurpation, it 
was more permanent; and the milt- 
tary, inftructed in habits of obedi- 
ence and di‘cipline, were ftill at the 
diipofal of an individual; and the 
reitoration of monarchy was the con- 
fequence. The ufurpation of Robef- 
pierre exifted only on the alarms of 
the people ; fome plots which were 
net imaginary gave occafion to the 
fabrication ot many others; and by 
thefe devices the tyrant had the art of 
continually working on the paffions or 
the multitude, wao conceived that 
the political independence of the na- 
tion depended on his vigilance and 
activity. As foon as.the delufion was 
diffipated, and the people found them- 
felves in a fate of lecurity, the whole 
fabric, which refted only on imagin+ 
ary alarms and terrors, dropped of 
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sefelf; and, 
e reiembled in its arbitrary 
nature the governmcnt of their former 
monarchs, the attachment of the peo- 


ds the government of 


Robeipietr 


ple to a republic was only the more 
firmly riveted. 

Other confequences ftill more im- 
portant to France, if poflible, than 
the overthrow of an odious tyranny, 
have refulied from the fall of Robef- 
pierre. With him the influence of 
the jacobin club, that fourse of faction 
and i intrigue, that moniter in a itate, 
an empire within an Culp, was 
completely crufhed. But this was not 
all—From the fatal 10th of Auguft to 
the triumph of the 28th of July, the 
better orders of fociety, thofe clafles 
which generally include the great mafs 
of ability and virtue, were extremely 
depreifed. They were filenced by 
he featelefs clamour againit arifto- 
cracy, and new phrafes were invented 
to indicate that the whole powers of 
government were vei ted in the loweft 
of the populace. The tyranny of 
Robefpierre has removed the abfurd 
and indiicriminate prejudice againit 
ariltocracy, that is, againft property 
and ftation ; and the men of property 
perceiving the neceflity of emerging 
from thetr inactivity, have Once more 

iken an active {hare in the public af- 
fairs. A till betrer effect may be 
fuppofed, and indeed appears to re- 
fult from this event. The French re- 
publicans, from the moment of the 
overthrow of the monarchical confti- 
tution, indulged in the mott vifionary 
fpeculations, moft inconfiltent 
theories of government. ven the 


! 
and tie 


14 
Gironde party (though it included 
fome men both of ability and inte- 
grity) is not exempt from this cen- 
jure; and the conftitution attribuced 
to Condocet was utterly impraética- 
ble. The French nation has now 
proved the danger of extending t: iecry 
teo far in a public inititution ; they 
have feen that on. the fpeculations 
which were promulgated by well- 
eaning men was engrafted a fhock- 
ing fyitem of pra€ti.al tyranny, and 
that thofe who promife too much will 
probably fulfil nothing. They wilf 
therefore, it is reafonable to juppofes 
ceafe to carty their expectations of 
perfection too far, and be contert 
with fuch a practical fyftem as will 
aaf{wer tolerably the great ends of gos 
vérnment, the protection of indivi- 
duals from internal opprefiion, and 
the defence of the community from 
foreign invafion. They have alfa 
difcarded formally the romantic (and 
indeed unjuft) project of reforming 
other itates and governments. ‘Their 
language is now—* Let us content 
ourlelves with fecuring the liberties of 
France, and let us leave to time and 
to intellect the tafk of eradicating def- 
pottim.’ The moderation which has 
characterized the late proceeding of 
the convention is in many iallances 
commendable. If any thing is de- 
ferv.ing of cenfure, it is perhaps that 
they have been too indifcrimivate in 
punifhing the adherents of the tyrant. 
Many might be forced isto his fer- 
vice through the fyftem of terror 
which he ettablifhed, and fome might 
even be the dupes of his hypocriiy. 


Anecpores of Louis XI, of France. 


Paiest came up to Louis one 

& day as he was at his devotions 
in a church, and told him, that he 
was juit then releafed from prifon, 
where he had been confined for a con- 
fiderable debt; and that the bailiffs 
were about to arreit him again for the 
fame fum, which he could not pay. 


mT) 


The king or’-red the money to be 
paid for ~ him, adding, * You have 
chofen your time to addrefs me very 


luckily. dr 3 


*but juit that 1 fhould. 


fhew fome compaffion upon the dif- 
trefled, when | was ingreating God to 
have compaffion upon myleif.’ 

A poor woman complained to Louis, 
that the prie!ts would not inter her 
deceafed hufband in hely ground, be- 
caufe he had died infolvent. ‘ Good 
woman,’ faid he, ¢ I did nct make the 
law, | affure you. Here . fome mo- 
ney to pay your hufband’s debts, and 
I will order the prietts to bury him as 
you wiih,’ 
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Wind. Weather, &c. 
S$ a} much rain: more wind and lefs cloudy 
S 2]. rainy night: fair. fine 
SSW 2] hazy 
SSW 3]. frequent fhowers. fine night 
SSW 3]. gentie thower. fine 
W 3}. jefs wind: much gentle rain 
SW 1} continual rain: far at times 
ESE 1]. wind E. cloudiefs hazy night: fogg¥ 
E 1}. iefs hazy and few clouds 
ESE 1} hazy. cloudy eve: little rain 
E r}tictle wet. fine 
E 2}. clear night: cloudy 
ESE 1]. lefs cloudy at times. wind § 
S 1]. clear night. cloudy: fine 
SSW 1 
SW 2}. little rain at eve: fine 
SWI 
SW 2]. cloudy night: little rain 
W 2 
WSW 2]. cloudy 
Wi 
W 1}. little rain in the night 
W 1}: little wet 
SSE 1]. fine eve: cloudy. little wet 
E 1} hazy : 
ESE 2} hazy. much lightning and rain at night 
WSW 1 little wet. chiefly cloudy and hazy 
WNW 1} hazy 
NW 1}. little rain 
Wi 
WSW 1 
NWi1 
WSW 1}. much rain 
SW 1 
Wi 
W2 
W ifhazy: cloudy 
SW 2]. fine night: fhower. finé 
SW 1}. cloudy : Jeis cloudy 
SW 2 : 
NNW 1]. wind NNE. hazy and little cloudy 
NNW 1 }hazy. thunder fhowers. chiefly fine 
W 14: shower 
W 2}. thowers 
W sjhazy 
WNW 1}. cloudy night 
WSW 1 
SW 1 
S 1]. fine and wind E 
SE 1{. clear eve and wind B 
Ei 
SSE x 
Wy 
WNW: 
W2 
NW 2/]. hazy night 
NNW ri very hazy. fine 
SW 1 
S1 
S 1}. cloncy. fine eve 
S 1}. fine 
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ReMARKs on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. Auguft 1795. 


I. H OLLYHOCK and corn marygold in flower.—z. French and 

African marygold in flower; which at this time laft year had the 
feed ripe for gathering.—8. Sunflower and arfmart in blow.—10. American 
trumpet-tree in flower: it was laft year in bloom at the end of June. Rye 
and oats cut.—1z. American lilac begins to Mower. The day clofe and warm 
though chiefly a cloudy and very moilt atmofphere.—13. Little rain at fix in 
the morniog, and the hygrometer 82: hazinefs all the day: lightning at ten 
at night in the weft, which foon paffed over to the eaft with fome loud claps 
of thunder and a heavy fhower; the lightning then proceeding from ail points, 
and almoft inceffantly, until two the next morning, with frequent fhowers 
and faint or diitant thunder: much injury done by it in various parts of the 
country. —16. Wheat harveit begun.—17. Jafmine begins to flower.—zq. 
Ripe ftandard apricots gathered.—2zg. Ripe peaches gathered.— ihis month 
has proved, as it generally is, the hottett in the year; but it muit have the 
fame remark as July in regard to hazinefs and its great degree of moiiture ; 
the hygrometer being once at 82 (noted above) never lefs than 55, and its 
medium 65. 

Rain 2 inches 4 hundredths. 


OBSERVATIONS on the DisEAsEsS in Auguft 1795. 


Sis IS month proved uncommonly healthy, producing fcarcely any dif- 
eafe worthy of notice. A flight diarrhea prevailed, arifing either from 
an inordinate ufe of fruit, or from drinking cool liquors when heated ; cholera 
morbus likewife occurred, and from the fame caufes: both thefe difeafes 
readily yielded to gentle evacuations, and frequently required no affiltance 
from medicine. Smallpox was occaiionally met with, and in general con- 
fluent,. though it rarely proved fatal. 


An Account of fome Revicious AusTeRiTizs and SuPERSTITIOUS 


Norions of the Mahrattas, and other Hindoos, 


[ From Lieutenant Moor’s Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s 
Detachment. ] 


There are 


Lruoucu we do not pretend to 

give any particular account of 
the cultoms or prejudices of any of the 
people .of the peninfula, we have, 
when any appeared very fingular, 
taken notice of it: and, on this prin- 
ciple, fhall give fome account of a 
curious practice in repute among the 
Mahrattas, and other tribes of Hin- 
doos; we fhall call it fwinging. It is 
a ceremony to which one of any age, 
or either fex, may make appeal, be- 
ing generally referred to in expiation 
of an offence, or in confequence of 
fome vow made, let us fuppofe, in 
the event of any acquifition in which 


the appellant is interefted. 
particular villages for this ceremony 
to be performed in: Jejoory is a fa- 
vourite town, and a correfpondent in 
that quarter informs us, that in the 
month of March there was a great 
deal of it thereabout. Another {wing- 
ing village is near Poonah, which was, 
we think, pointed out to us by Mr. 
Uhthoff, from whom mott of the par- 
ticulars here given from recoilection, 
were received. 

A moveable platform is made, on 
which a pole, twenty or more feet 
high, is erected, with a beam project- 
ing horizontally from the top, not un- 


Aa 
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like a gibbet, fuppofing the upper 


member moveable: from the ex- 
tremity of the hor'zonta! limb, a rope 
depends, reaved through a pulley, 
with a blunt hook at the end: on this 
the appellant is hooked through the 

fiefhy parto! fF his 


1 ‘ft ) c 
back, hoifted up to 


the beam, and on it turned round as 
many times as his confidence in his 
own refolution had prec ed 


Previous to beiag hooked, the {winger 





‘ : 
c res the ¢ ie Oo is appeal. a d, 
we Delieve, then rot reve ul ) 


he conceives it neceflary for the beam 
to m ke, while he is in this Rrange 

Jt is not unufual for a perfon to 
{wing from a + ow if he mar 


tain gil within a certain time: this 


es a Ccer- 


idea, however, generally comprehends 


the P Hic On Of ivcn a tum OF money 











owed to {xv ,if the child, of which 
ie Was pI t, was a boy. The 
cat ered but a t 
t) vel i. aio! . s > 
which, v ve annual R 1d 
co! ld ed up v out 
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it's ym. The pre- 
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of the village near 
> arired at tnat ag 
2a { g every vear, if 
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poit: after 1, however, he m 

ed his vow, and {wings only when 


ere are no other advocates ; which 
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3s feldom the cafe, as the ceremony 
fe« ms (VU ve inv ioh efti nation. Wh ? 
the aif ellant is very zealous, we have 
hea d that the w ie Toachti : b 
h if e, been mo toac ficer 
aoe ince W r on 4, to 
thre wen é tion of tne 
ra lriiude; others, who have 


not to much reiciurron, or CO NOt Con- 


great an eliore requinte, are 
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hoifted up and lowered down again 
dire€tly. One inftance we heard of 
where, from the hook not having fuf- 
ficient hold, or the fefh and fkin not 
being fufic'ently ftrong to fupport the 
weight, the party fell, and was killed, 
From this inauf pickin circumftance, 
it was concluded, he had {wang from 
a bad vow, or had not previoully de- 
clared the trae one. We never faw 
the ceremony, but have converfed 
with {wingers, who fay it is no pain, 
if the caule of {winging is a good one ; 
but if of bad tendency, it is very ex- 
cruciating. A fervant of Mr. Uisthoft’s 
had iwung, at we examined his back, 
which we found incifed a little lower 
than the middle, over the right verte- 
bre. From the appearance of the 
cicatrix, the wound appeared to have 
Originally been nearly two inches long. 
His vow, he faid, Was a gocd one, 


and he felt no pain. 


ai 
The hook is beyond dovbt put 
throuch the filefh; there can be no 
ption, as it has frequently been 
particularly remarked. 


we have underflood, benumbed, by 





Vhe fleth 1s, 


beisg firtt beaten or bruiied, and is 
then perforated with a fharp inilru- 
ment, to make an entrance for the 
kiunt hook. 





wot ind i ruk bed 
with fome preparation, and ] 
Many tribes of Hindoos praGife fwing- 
ing, and a number of them {wing an- 
nualiy at Calcutta. 

7 tammuis aal ele ears 

if an records OF tneie Ccircume 


the {winging vil- 
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flances are kept in 
lages, with the caules of fwinging, 
they would, doubtiefs, make a curi- 
ous figure in a European drefs; for 
we have heard of a num ber of 
aligned for the cerem: 
furmih almeft as diverting an cff.y as 
tie well-known flory of the lover’ 
d.ap, if worked up‘by fo renee 
| 


oe 





Mot authors on the fabie& of 
eaftern manners, have had occafion to 
mention the great aufterities cf Hin- 
aco devotees ; compared 
to which, the com} 


ufterities, 


jicated fufferings 


of monaltic diicipline in Europ 
dle into infignificance. 


dwin+ 
Very few in- 
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flances, and none of any note, have 
fallen under ovr obfervation. In Pun- 
derpoor there were, it is likely, many 
of the.e mifled bizots, but we did not 
recollect to feek for them. In Poona 
there is a man, who, for feveral years 
palt, has ftood upon his head a certain 
number of hours ‘every day: we faw 
him once in this reverfed Rate. Five 
or fix years back, a man ian Bombay 
hung himfelf up by the feet, and 
vowed to continue in that fituation, 
uatil, we believe, two thouiand 7 pees 
were collected for him. He hung 
four or five days and nights, and had 
made confiderable progrefs in his col- 
lection, whea the deputy of police in- 
terfered, and cut him down; and he, 
it was faid, immediately d.ftributed 
among the poor all the moncy tha 
had been givenhim. We did not fee 
thisman. Another man, in Bombay, 
about ten years fince, had obtained 
great veneration for a vow he made of 
fitting in the fame pofture for twenty- 
foar years: he had, when we faw 
him, fat twelve, and was fixed in fo 
ftrange a manner, that we are 
we fhail not be able to exp: 
clearly. His legs were turned be- 
hind his neck, where they formed a 
kind of pillow, or fupport for his 
fhoulders ; his back bone 
a half circ rele +, and he fat upon the mid- 
dle of it ; me pofteriors, if now pro- 
perly fo called, being brought before 
him fey his chin ; “ial in this fin- 
gular pofition were his limbs and body 
immoveably fixed, His legs and 
thighs, from fo long a fufenfion of 
their funétions, were withered and 
fhrivelled. He rade in a neat palan- 
keen, which we ftopped to examine 
him, carricd by eight bearers, of 
e fome enquiries. He 
did not condefcend at all to notice it. 
His equipage was fuprorted by the 


ready affitan nee of the credulous Hin- 













doos, who deem theméelves a py in 
contributing to the conveniences of {o 
eminent a °c] haracter. He appeared 
to be about forty years old, of 2 


mm £ 


ftature ori rinally, and -l] favoured in 


[t now living, his time 
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is almoft out ; but he had now as good 
coutinue his plan, for he can never be 
fit for any thing elfe. He came to 
Bombay, we b slieve, from Poona, 
and made but a ‘hort ftay, as he was 
charitably diipofed to favour as many 
parts as pollible with his prefence. 
Bigotted practices of this kind are 
more obfervable among Hindoos than 
any other peop'e in India. The 
Mahrattas, conlidering their numbers, 
are perhaps as free from them as any 
people; and it would be u ijuft to fix 
the imputation of fuperitition or bi- 
gotry uponthem, from obferving two 
cr three circumilances of that ten- 
dency. Ia England, orem, may a 
ftranger obferve Gree trifling preju- 
dices of that nature, yet nothing can 
be more incorre@t, than faying the 
Englith are a fuperftitious people 
An nong the Mahrattas and Bramins, 
puld not but notice fome prevail- 
opinions fo frongly tinged, that, 
although we are un pre. to fay thty 
are a fuperftitious people, we hardly 
know how to withhotd the appella- 
tion. ‘The day on which cclonel Fre- 
derick firft met the Bhow put licly, an 
unt ward acc ide nt happened, which, 
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and I iVa aan rattas, was 
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1g the fort of Darw e 
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a favourite mal caparifonec 
purpole: it was a beatical 


Arabian $ yet 











lonel in his faddle, than the beat 
ed; and put him of. rice he 

renewed the a:tempt, and was aso 

equally unfuccefsful. Now there was 


nothing in this that may not be ac- 
counted for in the moit fatisfaQory 








manner: the horic was tender-mouath- 
ed, and ha} ever bee 
a light geptle bit; th 
for the arit time, was a heavy fever 
curb, which, with the finalleft check, 
galled and made him i 
was looked upon as 
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and when the unhappy event of the 
colonel’s death was announced, re- 
collected as prophetic, and the me- 
lancholy intelligence received with- 
out furprife. 

Sneezing but once, is, by the Bra- 
mins, reckoned ominous; and when 


a great man yawns, the promifed 
fleep is fuppofed fweetly forwarded, 
by all the company {napping their 
fingers, which they do with great 
vehemence, aud make a fingular 
noife, that might embarrafs a ftranger. 


An Account of the Parsees, a fingular People of Bombay. 
[ From the Same.] 


HE Parfees, are the principal 

native inhabitants of the ifland 
of Bombay, in regard to weath and 
numbers: not only the moft valuable 
eftates, but a very confiderable part 
of the fhipping of the port belong 
to them, and no merchants tran{port 
their goods in finer fhips than the 
Bombay merchants, not excepting 
even the honourable Eaift India com- 
pany. The reader will have an idea 
of the commercial opulence of this 
little ifland, when he learns, that be- 
fide the great number of fhips from 
Europe and America that yearly clear 
from the cuftom-houfe, there are, in 
carpenter’s meafurement, belonging 
to the port and iflind, 27,500 tons 
of thipping, conftantly employed trad- 
ing to every part of Afia, navigated 
by Englith officers. Beiide this, there 
are country fhips, veflels, and boats, 
to an immenfe amount in tonnage, 
going to and fro between Bombay 
and the Red Sea, Perfian Gulf, &c. 

In one article of merchandize, and 
to ove port, there was in the year 
1788-9, cleared from the Bombay 
cuftom, what at that port fold for an 
almott incredible fum. We allude to 
cotion, of which there were in that 
year exported from Bombay to Canton 
55,cOo candy: the freight only of 
which to Canton, at ninety rupees, 
the medium of the jeafon, amounts, 
if the rupee is eftimated at 2s. 6d. to 
680,750l. fterling; or if taken at 
the lowell value in exchange, to half 
a million! 

The fine& fhips in India are built 
by the Parfees of Bombay, folely by 
themfelves without the lea{t affittance 
from Europeans fio ‘lie time the 


keel is laid, until the thip is launched. 
Some of thefe fhips are of a thoufand 
tons burden: but from the heavinefs 
of the wood, and the difficulty of 
making the iron work fufficiently 
ftrong to confine it, fome fkiiful naval 
architects are of opinion, that build- 
ing fuch large fhips will not be found 
to aniwer fo well as fmaller. Ships 
of five hundred tons, built in Bombay, 
will lait many years longer, perhaps 
double the time, than a fhip, from 
any yard in England, ‘This is owing 
to the fuperiority of the ‘timber; for 
notwithftanding the celebrity of Eng- 
lith oak, the Indian teek far exceeds 
it in durability. 

To return to the Parfees.—We 
have obferved them as the favourites 
of fortune ; let us add, they are de- 
fervedly fo, for we find them doing 
very extenfive aéts of charity and be- 
nevolence. In the Bombay Herald, 
of the ath of Oétober 1790, we read 
the following paragraph. * We are 
happy in the opportunity of pointing 
out the liberality of Soorabjee Mun- 
cherjee, whofe conduct does honour 
to humanity: during the prefens 
fcarcity of provifions, he daly feeds 
upward of two thoufand people, of 
different cafts, at his own expence.’ 
Other public inflances might be given. 

Some of them alfo have poor Eu- 
ropeans on their penfion lift, to whom 
are given a weekly allowance, and 
food and clothing. To their private 
charity and benevolence, they add all 
the public thow and expence neceflary 
to give dignity to their riches. Some 
of them have two or three country 
houfes, furnifhed in ail the extrava- 
gance of European talte; with ele- 
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gant and extenfive gardens, where 
European gentlemen are frequently 
invited, and where they are always 
welcome to entertain their own pri- 
vate parties, and retire to enjoy the 
rural pleafures of the country, free 
from the noife and buftle of a bufy, 
dirty town. We have feen Pariee 
merchants give balls, fuppers, and en- 
tertainments to the whole fettlement ; 
and fume of them ride in Englifh 
chariots, fuch as a nobleman in Eng- 
Jand need not be afhamed to own, 
drawn by beautiful animals that every 
nobleman cannot equal in his ftud. 
The Parfees have been often known 
to behave to Englifh gentlemen, re- 
{petting pecuniary concerns, in a 
maaner highly liberal; and although 
inftances might be given to the con- 
trary, and inftances might allo be 
given, where individuals, elated by 
their riches, have forgotten the re- 
fpe&t due to Englith gentlemen, ftill 
they are but inftances, and are not 
more reprobated by any than them- 
felves. 

A Parfee beggar was never known ; 
and their women, who are as fair as 
Europeans, are proverbiaily chafte ; 
fo that a harlot is as rare as a beggar. 
Upon tie whole, they are a very 
haudfome race of people. 

An enquiry into the h‘ftory and 
cufioms of the Parices would. we 
think, be curious. Their hitory 
commences at the period of the trou- 
bles caufed by the Saracen conquerors 
of Peria: when, perfecuted for their 
rcligious opinions, a few Perlians took 
refuge in the ifle of Ormus, whence, 
fome time after, they failed for India, 
and landed in Gudjraat, where they 
found an afylum, on condition that 
they fhould reveal the myfteries of 
their creed, fhould rencunce their 
own language and drefs, that their 
women thould go abroad unveiled, 
and their nuptials be celebrated in the 
evening. Thefe reftriétions were ail 
comolied with, and the Parfees’ drefs 
is nearly the fame with the Hindoos, 
and they ufe the nagri character. So 
far is their own language forgotten, 


e 


that perhaps there are not ten Parlees, 


we know not of one, on the ifland of 
Bombay that can fpeat: it. 

Tavernier, in his Perfian Travels, 
gives along account of the Guars, by 
whom he evidently means this peo- 
ple; but he is fo unfortunate as to err 
notorioufly in a number of particu- 
lars. 

They never intermarry, nor have 
they any public places of prayer; 
like their progenitors, the puritans of 
the ealt, they do not think temples, 
as places of worfhip, at all neceffary, 
merely as fuch : they pray in the open 
air, and make their proftrations to 
the fun, as the grandeft emblem ia 
nature of the deity, whofe temple is 
the univerfe, and the all-pervading 
element of fire his only fymbol. 

Mott of their original cuftoms are, 
however, fomewhat altered. Noone, 
perhaps, is fo fingularly curious as 
their method of fepulture, with which, 
in a brief defcription, we fhall con- 
clude thts account. 

The defunét, after lying a proper 
time in his own houfe, for the pur- 
pofes of mourning, is cartied, follow- 
ed by his relations and friends, the 
females chaunting a requiem, and de- 
pofited in a tomb of the following con- 
ftruétion. It is a circular building, 
open at sop, about fifty-five feet dia- 
meter, and twenty-five in heicht, 
filled to within five feet of the tos, 
excepting a well of fifteen feet diame- 
terinthe centre. The part fo filled is 
terraced, with a flight declivity to- 
ward the well. Two circular grooves, 
three inches deep, are raifed round 
the well, the firft at the diilance of 
four, the fecond at ten feet from the 
well. Grooves of the like depth or 
height, and four feet difant from 
each other at the outer part of the 
outer circle, are carried ftraight from 
the wall to the well, communicating 
with the circular ones, for the purpoie 
of carrying off the water, &c. The 
tomb, by this means, is divided into 
three circles of partitions : the outer, 
ahout ieven feet by four; the middle, 
fix by three; the inner, four by two: 
the cuter for the men, the middle for 


the women, the inner fof the chil- 
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dren; in which the bodies are re- Men of great property fometimes 
fpesiively ploced, wrapped loofely in do not-chufe to be depofited in thefe 
a piece of chuih, and left to be de- indiicriminate receptacles, and caufe 
voured “by the vultures; which is a fmall one to be built for their own 
very foon done, as numbers of thofe families. Soorabjee, a rich merchant 
animals are always feen hovering and formerly of Bombay, is laid in a pri- 
watching about thefe charnel houfes, vate one in the garden to his houfe 
in expectation of their prey. The on Malabar Hill; and we underftand 
friends of the deceafed, or the perfons his tomb is grated over ; if to itis the 
who have charge of the tomb, come only one oa the ifland fo covered. 
at the proper time, and throw the The public tombs are, we think, five 
bones into their receptacle, the well in number, but not now all in ufe, 
in the centre; for which purpefe, fituated about three miles north-wef- 
iron rakes and tongs are depofited in teily from Bombay fort: the largeit, 
the tomb. The entrance is clofed by for they are of different fizes, is that 
an iron door, four feet fquare, on the here defcribed. We have feen ac- 
eaftern fide, as high up as the terrace, counts of this cuftom of the Pariees, 
to which a road is ratfed. Upon the and defcriptions of their tombs, but 
wall, above the door, an additional never any correct. 

wall is raifed, to prevent people from § Led by idle curiofity, when very 
looking into the tomb, which the young we went into every tomb on 
Parlees are particularly careful to pre- the illand, the private one in Soorab- 
vent. A Perfian infcription is on a jee’s garden excepted: not only into 
ftone inferted over the door, which the tombs butinta the wells. We were 
we once copied, but have forgotten not then aware of the impropriety, 
its tenor. From the bottom of the or fliould not fo indecently have ob- 
wall fubterranean paflages lead to re- truded on the facred repofitories of 
ceive the bones, &c. and to prevent the dead. 

the well from filing. 


Process ¢o deprive TREACLE of its difagreeable TASTE, and to render 
wy JS > 
it capable of being employed for many Purpofts, inftcad of Sucar. 


HE high price of refined fugar Iet the mixture boil gently upon a 

deprives a great number of per- clear wood-fire: after it has boiled 
fons of a wholefome aliment, to which for half an hour, pour the liqucr 
they have been accuftomed; among through a ftraining bag, and then re- 
the methods which have been pro- place it upon the fire, that the fuper- 
pofed to comrenfate the lofs of fugar, fluous water may be evaporated, and 
the ufe of purified treacle is one of that the treacle may be brought to its 
the leaft expenfive. The following original confittence. 
js a procefs given by M. Cadet (De- ‘There is litle or no lofs by this 
vaux) in the Feuille du Cultivaieur, operation, as twenty-four pounds of 
founded upon experiments made by treacle give nearly the fame quantity 
Mr. Lowitz, of Peterfburgh. of fyrup. 

‘This procefs has been repeated in 
the large way, and has fuccecded ; 
the treacle is ienfibly ameliorated, fo 
6 pounds. that it may be ufed for many diihes : 

neverthelefs thofe with milk, and the 

Bruife the charcoal grof:ly, mix fine or aromatic /igueurs, are not near 
the three fubitances in a caldrop, and fo good as with fugar. 


Take of treacle, - 24 pounds. 
of water, - 24 pounds. 

‘of charcoal, tho- ) 
roughly burnt, - f 
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Maxims aad RerLections, by the prefent King of Poland. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


Every Thing is imsertant ehich relates to a great Chara@er, and I tru hes; 


Publication of the following Maxims and Reflections will not be unfrafoialie at 
~ 


ay 


pares when f inform you that they qvere writien by the (Lk RNOW not arteries 
to jay, re tie or depofed, Sraniflaus) Aiag of Poland ; a Maa, wiv/e 


‘ ng 
Virtues eniitle | 


mij? deplore. 


him to a better Fate, and whofe Missortunes every filing Mind 
M ny A thefe Reflections are valuatle for their S.lidity and good 


Sexfes and they are ail fe from the goodness of Hear:, which is their Source. 


Co 


They ar ni, indeed, always tie Refiectiors of a profiund Obfrver, for he was 


but a yong Man when they were written, but they are always the Sentiments 


of a Good Man. 


GRY HEN truth offends no one, 


v 


mouth as naturally as the air we 
breathe. 

if, with the pains we endue here 
below we were immortal, we thou'd 
be ca¢ mit miferable of all beivgs. 
Jt is «weet and pi eali ig to hope that 
we ihall not ilve a: lwa ys. 

it ieems that a we do is but a 
rough draught, and that always fome- 
thing remains to be done to make the 
work complete. 

Power is nt snags proportionate 
vill. One thould be confulted 
the other; but the generality 
begin by willing, aud a& af- 
they can. 

AffeGation difcovers fooner what 
one is, than it makes known what 
ie fate appear to be. 

‘sis a premature death. To 
be in no adtion, is not to live. 

Great wants proceed irom grea 
wealth, and make riches almolt equal 
to poverty. We feel death but once; 
he who fears death, dies every time 
he thinks ; 

A miter of fixty years old refufes 
himielf neceffaries, that he may not 
want them when he is a hundred. 
Almott all of us make ourfelves un- 
happy by too much forecalt. 

Nature does not accuitom us to fuf- 
fer from our infancy, but in order to 
teach us to fufer, 
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it ought to pats out of the 


D. E. 


It is happy for human nature that 
there are detires, which cannot be 
f.tisfied. Otherwife, the moft forry 
man would make himfelf mafter of 
the world. 

He thar keeps his promife only to 
his own advantage, is fcarce more 
bound than if he had promifed no- 
thing. tvery promiie of intereft 
vaniites as foon as the intereft ceafes. 

I efteem greatly the ignorance of a 
man, who believes and confeffes his 
knowledge to be confined to wiat he 
knows. 

None are rafh, when they are not 
feen by anybody. . 

Man is only weak by the difpro- 
portion there is between what he can, 
and what he is willing to do. The 
only way he has to increafe his 
ftrength, is to retrench many of his 
detires. 

Interefted benefits are fo common, 
that ~ need not be attoniihed if in- 
gratitude is fo rare. 

We only hate the wicked through 
intereft. Ifthey did us noi jury we 
fhould look upon them with indiffer- 
ence. 

‘The people moft attached to life are 
almoft always thofe, who know leait 
how to enjoy it. 

The misfortune of the moft learned 
is not to know, that they are ig- 
norant of what they cannot know. 

‘Yoo much devotion leads to fana- 
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ticiim ; too much philofophy to irre- 
ligion. 

The care we take not to fuffer, 
caufes more torment than we fhould 
find in fupporting what we fuffer. 

We meet with great difficulty in 
conquering pride by relifling it: how 
potent then muft it be, when flatter- 
ed? 

As we cannot hinder young people 
from being inconfiderate, we fhould 
zemember that they have but a fhort 
time to be fo. 

The generality of mifers are very 
aoe pep le they do not ceafe to 

ais wealth for others that with their 
death. 

Life is enjoyed only by bits and 
Scraps: every inflant terminates its 
extent: when it exitis, the paftis no 
more, and the infant that follows is 
not yet. In this manner, we die 
without ever having been able to en- 
joy one initant. 

The hypocrite who would fain imi- 
tate virtue, can only copy it in water- 
colours. 

It is having in fome meafure a fort 
of wit, to know how to ufe the wit of 
others. 

The indolence of the generality of 
the great, borders fomewhat upon a le- 
thargic fate. 

I doubt whether a wife and fenfible 
man would become young again, on 
the fame conditions he once was fo. 

The prejudices of youth pafs away 
with it. ‘Thofe of old age laft only, 
becaule there is no other age to be 
hoped for. 

‘he reafon why fome people fpeak 
fo much is, tliat they {peak only by 
memory. 

The poor, condemned to the fweat 
of the brow and to fatigue, upbraid 
nature with the floth of the rich; and 
the rich, tormented by paffions, or 
cevoured by difguft and irkfomencfs, 
envy the innocent pleafure of the poor. 
None here below find themfelves hap- 
py but in the place of others. 

We with no evil to thofe we defpife, 
but to thofe who have a right to 
defpife us. 
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How many prodigals are there, 
who, by dying, pay only nature what 
they owe her! 

We mount to fortune by feveral 
fleps ; but require only one flep to 
come down, 

There are authors who take fo 
much pains with, and polifh fo much 
their writings, that ali they give to 
the public are nothing but mere dutt 
and filin 

‘The firft faults alarm innocence: 
thoie that follow ceafe to fright her. 
Happy that innccence which has not 
learned to fear, or has held to her 
firft fears. 

know no real worth but that tran- 
guil firmnefs which feeks dangers by 
duty, and braves them without rafh- 
nefs. 

I pity lefs an ignorant perfou who 
knows nothing, than one who knows 
but indifferently what he has learned. 
Tt is much better to know thoroughly, 
than to Know a great deal. 

The man of underflanding reafons 
nly according to what he has learn- 
ed, fen the man of genius according 
to himfelf. 

It does not fuit all perfons to be 
mode; none but great men ought 
to ve fo. 

The merit of great men is not un- 
deritood, but by thofe whoare formed 
to be fuch themfelves : genius fpeaks 

nly to genius. 

Great men are in vain criticired ; 
their illuftrious qualities are fuilicient 
to procure them revenge. 

Great ~ akers refemble thofe mu- 
ficians, who, in their airs, prefer 
noife to harmony. 

We may recover out of the dark- 
nefs of ignorance, but never out of that 
of F prefumption, 

We have known how to make the 
elements ob/equious to our ingenuity, 
but we know not how to mailer our 
pailions. 

‘True valour braves danger without 
neglecting refources. 

Two forts of men do not reflect, 
the terrified and the raih man. 

‘The true courage of the hero is to 
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forget the rank he has attained by his 
cou rage. 

‘Riches woald be little efteemed, if 
they did not furnith vanity with the 
pleafure of having what others have 
not. 

Though juftice is not fold, it cofts 
a great deal, and one mutt be very 
rich’ to obtain it. 

We are in the wrong to confound 
taftes with paffions.  Taftes are fefs 
quick, and pafs away ; ‘paflions are 
more impetuous and durable. 

Let us feek after our enemies in- 
thofe with whom’ we live; others, 
with whom we have an acquaintance, 
do not think of doing us harm. 

To hurt with more certainty, we 
impute to thofe we do not love, ¢i- 
ther an excefs of virtue, or faults that 
come néarelt to the virtues that con- 
ftitute their merit. 

To fpeak evil of a woman’s rivals 
is a fure way of praifing her. “How 
many men are women in this refpett.- 

Jealoufy would fain pafs for ati ex- 
tefs of love; but it terrifies in faying 
that it loves. 

To be ina paffion is to punith one- 
felf, for the faults and impertinentes 
of another. : 
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Death is always an affured afylum 


‘ agaioft the labours and troubles of this’ 


world.» A pilot, ‘fure of entering the 
port, is in no dread of tempelts. : 

I ‘would be glad to know why the 
oddeft taftes are always attended with 
the quickeft fenfations ? 

After death, there remains no re- 
gret for life. The moft melancholy 
of deaths is that of youths, which is 
for a long time regretted. i 

We live too little for the long time 
we are to remain dead. 

The word of God proves the truth 
of relicion; the corruption of man its 
neceflity ; government its advantages. 

Nothing but religion is capable of 
changing’ pains into pleafures. 

We muft not be aftonifhed that we. 
have fo ftrong an inclination to idie- 
nefs; it is the natural ftate of man, 
labour being a punifhment to him. 

In order to be applauded for 
what we do, we muft not too much 
applaud’ ourfelves. 

_Long ailments wear out pain ; and 
long ‘hopes, joy. 

‘Thofe that ought to be fecure from 
calumny, are generally thofe that 
avoid it leaft.~ 


An Account of the Eruption of Mount Vesuyvtus, in June and 
July 1794: Continued from Page 89.  Illuftrated with a Viiw of the 
Cloud of Smoke, &c. from Mount Vetuvius *. 


N Wednefday June 18, the 

wind having for a very fhort 
fpace of time cleared away the thick 
cloud from the top of Vefuvius, we 
difcovered that a great part of its cra- 
ter, particularly on the welt fide ep- 
pofite Naples, had fallen in, which it 


probably did about four o’clock in the 
morning of this day, as a violent 
fhock of an earthquake was felt at 
that moment at Refina, and other parts 
fituate at the foot of the volcano. ‘j he 
clouds of fmoke, mixed with the athes 
which, as I have before remarked, 


* This is a view of the enormous cloud of fmoke and afhes, replete with ferili, or 


volcanic lightning, that firft threatened deftrudtion to the town of Naples on the 18th 
of June; and afterward, from the impulfe of the fea wind, bent over the mountain cf 
Somma, and poured its deftruétive contents on the towns fitvate at the foot of that 
mountain, beating in the roofs of the houfes, and involving all the inhabitants of the 
Campagna Felice in. darknefs and danger. «This view was taken from Naples, and 
gives a very good idea of the appearance of Mount Vefiuvius, like a molehill, in comy 
p2rifon of the enormous ma({s that hung over it. —T he biack lines fhow the form of the 
top of Vefuvius as it was before this eruption, and when the crater was only the width 
of the upper line. On the fide of the mountain is reprefented the {pot from’ whence the 
lava firft iffved on the 35th of June, with its courfe to Torre del Greco and the fea. 
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were as fine as Spanith fnuff (fo much 
fo that tne impreffion of a feal with 
my coat of arms would remain dif- 
tin@ly marked upon them) were of 
fuch a denfity as to appear to have 
the greateft difficulty in forcing their 
paflage out of the now widely extend - 
ed mouth of Vefuvius, which certa‘n- 
ly, fince the top fell in, cannot be 
much fhort of two miles in circum- 
ference. One cloud heaped on ano- 
ther, and fucceeding one another in- 
ceflantly, formed in afew hours fuch a 
gigantic and elevated column of the 
darkeft hue over the mountain, as 
feemed to threaten Naples with im- 
mediate deftruétion, having at one 
time been bent over the city, and ap- 
pearing to be much too maffive and 
ponderous to remain long fafpended 
in the air; it was befides, replete 
with the ferilli, or volcanic lightning, 
which was ftronger than common 
lightning, juft as Pliny the younger 
defcribes it in-one of his letters. to 
Tacitus, when he fays fulgoribus ille 
et fimiles et majores erant. 

Vefuvius was at this time com- 
pletely covered, as were all the old 
black lavas, with a thick coat of thefe 
fine light-grey afhes already fallen, 
which gave it a cold and horrid .ap- 
pearance ; and in comparifon of the 
abovementioned enormous mafs of 
clouds, which certainly, however it 
may contradié&t our idea of the ex- 
tenfion of our atmofphere, rofe many 
miles above the mountain, it appeared 
like a molehill; although, as you 
know, fir, the perpendicular height 
of Vefuvius from the level of the fea, 
is more than three thoufand fix hua- 
dred feet. The abbé Braccini, as ap- 
pears in his printed account of the 
eruption of Mount Vefuvius in 1631, 
meafured with a quadrant the eleva- 
tion of a mafs of clouds of the fame 
nature, that was formed over Vefu- 
vius during that great eruption, atid 
found it to exceed thirty miles in 
height. Dr. Scotti, in his printed 
accouat of this eruntion, fays thatahe 
height of this threatening cloud of 


fmoke and afes, meafured (but he does 
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not fay how) from Naples, was found 
to be of an elevation of thirty degrees. 
All I can fay is, that to my eye the 
diftance from the crater of Vefuvius to 
the moft elevated part of the cloud, 
appeared to me nearly the fame as 
that of the ifland of Caprea from Na- 
ples, and which is about twenty-five 
miles; but I am well aware of the in- 
accuracy of fuch a fort of meafure- 
ment. At the time of its greateft 
elevation, I engaged fignor Gatta, 
fycceffor to the late ingenious Mr. 
Fabris, to make an exatt drawing of 
it, which he did with great fuccels ; 
and a copy of that drawing on:a {mall 
fcale is inclofed, and will, I hope, 
give you a very good idea of what I 
have been defcribing. 

I muft own, that at that moment I 
did apprehend Naples to be in fome 
danger of being buried under the afhes 
of the volcano, juft, as the towns of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were in 
the year 79. The afhes that fell then 
at Pompeii were of the fame fine qua- 
lity as thofe from this eruption ; hav- 
ing often obferved, when prefent at 
the excavations of that ancient city, 
that the afhes, which I fuppofe to 
have been mixed with water at the 
fame time, had taken the exact im- 
preflion or mould of whatever they 
had inclofed ; fo that the compart- 
ments of the wood work of the win- 
dows and doors of the houfes remained 
impreffed on this voleanic tufo, al- 
though the wood itfelf had long de- 
cayed, and not an atom of it was to 
be feen, except when the wood had 
been burnt, and then you found the 
charcoal. Having once been prefent 
at the difcovery of a fkeleton in the 
great ftreet of Pompeii, of a perfon 
who had been fhut up by the afhes 
during the eruption of 79, I engaged 
the men that were digging to ae off 
the piece of hardened tufo, that co- 
vered the head, with great care, and, 
as in a mould juft taken off in plafer 
of Paris, we found the impreffion of 
the eyes, that were fhut, of the nofe, 
mouth, and of every feature perfectly 
ditin®. A fimilar fpecimen of a 
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mould of this kind, brought from 


Pompeii, is now in his Sicilian majefty’s 


mufeum at Portici; it had been formed. 


over the breaft of a young woman that 
had been fhut upiin the volcanic mat- 
ter; every fold of a thin drapery that 
covered her breaft is exactly repre- 
fented in this mould: and in the vol- 
canic tufo that filled the ancient theatre 
of Herculaneum, the exaé mould or 
impreflion of the face of a marble butt 
is fill to be feen, the buft or flatue 
having been long fince removed, 
Having obferved thefe fine athes iffuin 
in fuch abundance from Vefuvius, al 
having the appearance of being damp 
or wet, as you may perceive by the 
drawing, that they do not take fuch 
beautiful forms and volutes as a fine 
dry {moke ufually does, but appear in 
harfh and ftiff little curls, you will 
not wonder then, that the fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii fhould have 
come again ftrongly into my mind ; 
but fortunately the wind fprung up 
freth from the fea, and the threaten- 
ing cloud bent gradually from us over 
the mountain of Somma, and involv- 
ed all that part of the Campagna in 
obfcurity and danger. 

To avoid prolixity and repetition, 
I need only fay, that the ftorms of 
thunder and lightning, a:tended at 
times with heavy falls of rain and 
afhes, caufing the moft deftruttive 
torrents of water and glutinous mud, 
mixed with huge ftones, and trees 
torn up by the roots, continued more 
or lefs to afflict the inhabitants on both 
fides of the volcano until the 7th of 
July, when the lait torrent deftroyed 
many hundred acres of cultivated 
land, between the towns of Torre del 
Greco and Torre dell’ Annunziata. 
Some of thefe torrents, as I have 
been credibly affured by eyewitneffes, 
both on the fea fide and the Somma 
fide of the mountain, came down with 
a horrid rufhing noife; and fome of 
them, after having forced their way 
through the narrow gullies- of the 
mountain, rofe to the height of more 
than twenty feet, and were near half 
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a mile in extent. The mud of which 
the torrents were compofed, being 4 
kind of natural mortar, has com- 
pletely cafed up, and ruined for the 
prefent, fome thoufand acres of rich 
vineyards; for it foon becomes fo 
hard, that nothing lefs than. a pick- 
axe can break it up; I fay for the 
prefent, as I imagine that hereafter 
the foil may be greatly improved by 
the quantity of faline particles that 
the athes from. this eruption evidently 
contain. A gentleman of the Britith 
factory at Naples, having filled a 
plate with the athes that had fallen on 
his balcony daring the eruption, and 
fowed fome peas in them, affured me 
that they came up the third day, and 
that they continue to grow much fafter 
than is ufual in the beft common gar- 
den foil. 

My curiofity, or rather my wih to 
gratify that of our refpectable fociety, 
induced me to go upon Mount Vefu- 
vius, as foon as I thought J might do 
it with any degree of prudence, which 
was not until the 30th of June, and 
then it was attended with fome ritk, 
as will appear in the courfe of this 
narrative. The crater of Vefuvius, 
except at fhort intervals, had been 
continually obfcured by the volcanic 
clouds ever fince the 16th, and was 
fo this day, with frequent flathes of 
lightning playing in thofe clouds, and 
attended as ufual with a noife like 
thunder; and the fine afhes were {till 
falling on Vefuvins, but ftill more on 
the mountain of Somma. I went up 
the ufual way by Refina, attended by 
my old Cicerone of the mountain, 
Bartolomeo Pumo, with whom I have 
been fixty-eight times on the highett 
point of Vefuvius. I obferved in my 
way through the village of Refina that 
many of the ftones of the pavement 
had been loofened, and were deranged 
by the earthquakes, particularly by 
that of the 18th, which attended the 
falling in of the crater of the volcano, 
and which, as they told me there, 
had been fo violent as to throw many 
people 0 and obliged all the in- 
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habitants of Refina to quit their houfes 
haitily, and to Which they did not 
dare return fortwodays. | he leaves 
ot all the vines were burnt by the 
afies that had fallen on them, and 
many of the vines themfelves were 
buried under the aflies, and great 
branches of the trees that fupported 
them had been torn off by their 
weight. In fhort, nothing but ruin 
and defolation was to be ieen. The 
afhes at the foot of the mountain were 
about ten or twelve inches thick on 
the furface of the eartia, but in pro. 
portion a: we alcended their thicknefs 
increafed to feveral fect, I dare fay 
not lefs than nine or ten in. fome parts ; 
fo that the furface of the old rugged 
davas, that before was almoft impracti 
cable, was now become a perfect 
plain, over which we walked with the 
greateft eafe. ‘The afhes were of a 
light-grey colour, and exceedingly 
fine, io that by the footfeps being 
marked on them as on fnow, we learnt 
that three fmall parties had been up 
before us. We faw likewife the track 
of a fox, that appeared to have been 
quite bewildered, to judge from the 
many turns he had made. Even the 
traces of lzards and other little ani- 
mals, and of infects, were vifible on 
thele fine afhés. We afcended to the 
{pot from whence the lavaof the 15th 
firftt iffued, and we followed the courfe 
of it, which was fill very hot (al- 
though covered with fuch a thick coat 
of afies) quite down to the fea at 
Torre dei G:eco, whch is more than 
five miles. A pair of bocts, to which 
J had for the purpole aided a pew 
and thick folic, were burot through 
on this expedition. It was not potii- 
ble to get up to the great crater of 
Vefuvius, ror had any one yet at- 
tempced it. The horrid chafms that 
exilt from the ipot where the late 
eruption firit toox piace, in a ftraight 
Iine for near two miles. toward the 
fea, cannot be imagined. They form- 
ed vallics more than two hundred feet 
deep, and trom haif ta a mile wide ; 
and where the fountains.of fiery mat- 
ter exited during the eruption, are 


little mountains with deep craters, 
Ten thoufand men, in as many 
years, could not, furely, make fuch 
an alteration on the face of Ve- 
fuvius, as has been made by nature 
in the fhort {pace of five hours. Ex- 
cept the exhalations of {ulphureous 
and vitriolic vapours, which broke 
out from different fpots of the line 
abovementioned, and tinged the fur- 
face of the afhes and {corie in thofe 
parts with either a deep or pale yel- 
low with a reddifh ochre colour, or a 
bright white, and in fome parts with 
a ucep green and azure blue (fo that 
the whole together had the effect of 
an iris) all around us had the ap- 
pearance of a fandy defert, We went 
on the top of feven of the moft con- 
fiderable of the new-formed mountains, 
and looked into their craters, which 
on fome of them appeared to be little 
fhort of half a mile in circumference ; 
and although the exterior perpendi- 
cular height of any of them did not 
exceed two hundred feet, the depth 
of their inverted cone within was three 
times as great. It would not have 
been poflible for us to have breathed 
on thefe new mountains near their 
craters, if we had not taken the pre- 
caution of tying a doubled handker- 
chief over our mouths and nottrils ; 
and even with that precaution we 
could not refift long, the fumes of the 
vitriolic acid were fo exceedingly pe- 
netrating, and of fuch a fuifocating 
quality. We found in one a double 
crater, like twa funnels joined toge- 
ther ; and in all there was fome little 
{moke and depofitions of falts and ful- 
phurs, of the various colours above- 
mentioned, juft as is commenly feen 
adhering to the inner walls of the 
principal crater of Vefuvius. 

Two or three days after we had 
been here, one of the new mouths 
into which we had looked, fuddenly 
made a great explofion of ftones, 
imoke, and afhes, which wou'd cer- 
tainly, have proved fatal to any one 
who might unfortunately have been 
there at the time of the explofion. 
We read of a like accident having 
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proved fatal to more than twenty peo- 
ple, who had the curiofity to look into 
the crater of the Monte Nuovo, near 
Pozzuoli, a few days after its forma- 
tion, in the year 1538. The 15th of 
Augut, I faw a iudden explofion of 
a and afhes, thrown to an extreme 
height out of the great crater of Ve- 
fuvius, that muft have deftroyed any 
one within half a mile of it; and yet 
on the igth of July a party not only 
had vifited that crater, but had de- 
fcended 170 feet within it. While 
we were on the mountain, two whirl- 
winds, exacily like thofe that form 
water{pouts at fea, made their appear- 
ance ; and one of them that was very 
near us made a ftrange rufhing noife, 
and having taken up a great quantity 
of the fine afhes, formed them into 
an elevated {piral column, which, 
with a whining motion and great ra- 
pidity, was carried toward the moun- 
tain of Somma, where it broke and 
was difperfed. As there were evi- 
dent figns of an abundance of elec- 
trictity in the air at this time, I have 
no doubt of this having been alfo an 
electrical operation. One of my fer- 
vants, employed in colieSting of ful- 
phur, or fal ammoniac, which cry- 
ftallizes near the fumaroli, as they are 
called here (and which are the {pots 
from whence the hot vapour iffues out 
of the frefh lavas) found to his great 
farprife an exceeding cold wind iflue 
from a fiffure very near the hot 
fumaroli abovementioned upon his 
leg ; I put my hand to the fpot, and 
‘ found the fame; but it did not fur- 
prife me, as before on Mount Vefu- 
vius, on the mountain of Somma, on 
Mount Etna, aid in the ifland of 
Ifchia, I had met with, on particular 
fpots, the l/ke currents of extreme cold 
air iffuing trom beneath the ancient 
lavas, and which, being conitant to 


thofe fpots, are known by the name’ 


of ventoroli. In a vineyard not in 
the fame line with the new-formed 
mountains juft defcribed, but in a 
_ Fight line from them, at the diftance 

of little more than a mile from ‘Torre 
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del Greco, are three or four more of 
thefe new-formed mountains with cra- 
ters, out of which the lava flowed, 
and by uniting with the ftreams that 
came from the higher mouths, and 
adding to their heat and fluidity, ena- 
bled the whole current to make fo ra- 
pid a progrefs over the unfortunate 
town, as {icarcely to allow its inha- 
bitants fufficient time to efcape with 
their lives. The rich vineyards be- 
longing to the Torre del Greco, and 
which produced the good wine called 
Lacrima Chrifti, that have been buri- 
ed, and are totally deftroyed by this 
lava, confilted, as I have been in- 
formed, of more than three thoufand 
acres; but the deftruction of the vine- 
yards by the torrents of mud and wa- 
ter at the foot of the mountain of 
Somma, is much more extenfive. 

1 vifited that part of the country 
alfo a few days after I had been on 
Vefuvius, not being willing to relate 
to you any one circumftance of the late 
formidable eruption but what I had 
reafon to believe was founded on 
truth. The firit figns of a torrent 
that | met with, was near the village 
of the Madonna dell’ Arco, and I 
paffed feveral others between that and 
the town of Ottaiano; the one near 
Trochia, and two ;near the town of 
Somma, were the moft confiderable, 
and not Jefs than a quarter of a mile 
in breadth; and as feveral eyewit- 
nefles aflured me on the fpot, were, 
when they poured down from the 
mountain of Somma, from twenty to 
thirty feet high; it was a liquid glu- 
tinous mud, compofed of fcoriz, afhes, 
ftones (fome of which of an enormous 
ize) mixed with trees that had been 
torn up by the roots. Such torrents, 
as you may well imagin’, were ir- 
refiftible, and carried all before them ; 
houfes, walls, trees, and, as they told 
me, not lets than four thoufand fheep 
and other cattle, had been fwept off 
by the feveral torrents on that fide of 
the mountain. At Somma they like- 
wift told me that a team of eight oxen, 
that were drawing a large timber tree, 
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had been carried off from thence, and 
never were more heard of. 

The appearance of thefe torrents, 
when I faw them, was like that of all 
other torrents in mountainous coun- 
tries, except that what had been mud 
was become a perfect cement, on 
which nothing lefs than a pickaxe 
could make any impreflion. The 
vineyards and cultivated lands were 
here much more ruined; and the limbs 


.of the trees much more torn by the 


weight of the afhes, than thofe which 
I have already defcribed on the fea 
fide of the volcano. 

The abbé Tata, in his printed ac- 
count of this eruption, has given a 
good idea of the abundance, the great 
weight, ani glutinous quality of thefe 
afhes, when he fays that having taken 
a branch from a fig-tree ftill ttanding 
near the town of Somma, on which 
were only fix leaves, and two little 
unripe figs, and having weighed it 
with the afhes attached to it, he 
found it to be thirty-one. ounces ; 
when having wafhed off the volcanic 
matter, it fcarcely weighed three 
ounces. 

I faw feveral hoafes on the road, 
in my way to the town of Somma, 
with their roofs beaten in by the 
weight of the athes. In the town of 
Somma, I found four churches and 
about feventy houles without roofs, 
and full of afhes. The great damage 
on this fide of the mountain, by the 
fall of the afhes and the torrents, hap- 
pened on the 18th, 19th, and zoth 
of June, andon the rth of July. I 
heard but of three lives that had been 
lot at Somma by the fall of a houfe. 
The 19th, the afhes fell fo thick at 
Somma (as they told me there) that 
unlefs a perfon kept in motion, he 
was foon fixed to the ground by them. 
This fall of afhes was accompanied 
alfo with loud reports, and frequent 
flathes of the volcanic lightning, fo 
that, furrounded by fo many horrors, 
it was impoflible for the inhabitants ,to 
remain in ‘the town, and they all fled ; 
the darknefs was fuch, although it was 


midday, that even with the help of 
torches it was fcarcely poffible to keep 
in the high road ; in fhort, what they 
defcribed to me was exactly what 
Piiny the younger and his mother had 
experienced at Mifenum during the 
eruption of Vefuvius in the reign of 
Titus, according to his fecond letter 
to Tacitus on that fubject. 1 found 
that the majority of people here were 
convinced that the torrents of mud 
and water, that had done them fo 
much mifchief, came out of the crater 
of Vefuvius, and that it was fea- water ; 
but there cannot be any doubt of thofe 
floods having been occafioned by the 
fudden diffolution of watery clouds 
mixed with afhes, the air perhaps 
having been too much rarefied to fup- 
port them; and when fuch clouds 
broke, and fell heavily on Vefuvius, 
the water not being able to penetrate 
as ufual into the pores of the earth, 
which were then filled up with the fine 
a(hes of a bituminous and oily quality, 
nor having free accefs to the channels 
which ufually carried it off, accumu- 
Jated in pools, and mixing with more 
athes, rofe to a great height, and at 
length forced its way through new 
channels, and came down in torrents 
over countries where it was leaft ex- 
pected, and fpread itfelf over the fer- 
tile lands at the foot of the mountain. 
From what I have feen lately, 1 be- 
gin to doubt very much if the water, 
by which fo much damage was done, 
and fo many lives were loft during the 
terrible eruption of Vefuvius in 1631, 
did really, as was generally fuppofed, 
come out of the crater of the volcano : 
fentiments were divided then, as they 
are now, on that fubjeét ; and fince in 
all great eruptions the crater of the 
volcano mutt be obfcured by the clouds 
of afhes, as it probably was then, and 
certainly was during the violence of 
the late eruption, therefore it mnft be 
very difficult to afcertain exaétly from 
whence that water came. The more 
extraordinary a circumftance is, the 
more it appears to be the common de- 


fire that.it.fhould be credited ; ‘from 
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this principle, one of his Sicilian ma- 
jefty’s gardeners of Portici went up to. 
the crater of Vefuvius as foon as it 
was practicable, and came down in a 
great fright, declaring that he had 
feen i full of boiling water. The 
chevalier Magedonio, intendant of 
Portici, judged very properly, that 
to put an end to the alarm this report 
had f{pread over the éountry, it was 
neceflary to fend up people he cou!d 
traft, and on whofe ve;acity he might 
depend. Accordingly the next day, 
which was the 16th of July, fignor 
Guifeppe Sacco went up, well attend- 
ed, ani proved the garderier’s affer- 
tion to be abfolutely falfe, there be- 
ing only fome little figns of mud from 
a depofition of the rain.water at the. 
bottom of the crater. According to 
Sacco’s account, which has been print- 
ed at Naples, the crater is of an ir- 
regular oval form, and, as he fuppofes 
(not having been able to meafure it) 
of about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference ; by my eye I fhould judge it 
to be more; the infide, as ufual, in 
the thape of an inverted conc, the 
inner walls of which on the eaflern 
fide are perpendicular; but on the 
weltern fide of the crater, which is 
much lower, the defcent was practi- 
cable, and Sacco with fome of his 
companions actually went down 176 
palms, from which fpot, having lower- 
ed a cord with a ftone tied to it, they 
found the whole depth of the crater to 
be about 500 palms. But fuch ob- 
fervations on the crater of Vefuvius 
are of little confequence, as both its 
form and apparent depth are fubject 
to great alterations from day to day. 
Thefe curious obfervers certainly ran 
fome rik at that time, fince which 
fuch a quantity of fcorie and athes 
have been thrown up from the crater, 
and even fo lately as the 15th of this 
month, as mult have proved fatal to 
any one within their reach. 

The 22d of July, one of the new 
craters, which is the neare?t to the 
town of Torre del G evo, threw up 
both fire aad imoke, which circui- 
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ftance, added to that of the lava’s re- 
taining its heat much longer -than 
ufual, feems to indicate that there 
may ftill be fome fermentation under 
that part of the volcano. The lava 
in cooling often cracks, and caufes a 
loud explofion, juft as the ice does in 
the glaciers in Swifferland; fuch re- 
ports are frequéntly heard now at the 
Torre del Greco; and as fome of the 
inhabitants told me, they often fee a 
vapour iflue from the body of the 
lava, and taking fire in air, fall like 
thofe meteors vulgarly called falling 
ftars. 

The darknefs otcafioned by the fall 
of the afhes in the Campagna Felice 
extended itfelf, and varied, accord- 
ing to the prevailing winds. On the 
igth of June it was fo dark at Caferta, 
which is fifteen miles from Naples, as 
to oblige the inhabitants to light can- 
dies to midday; and one day during 
the eruption, the darkhefs fpread over 
Beneventum, which is thirty miles 
from Vefuvius. 

The ‘archbifhop of Taranto, in 2 
letter to Naples, and dated from that 
city.the 18th of June, faid, ‘ We are 
involved in a thick cloud of minute 
volcanic afhes, and we imagine that 
there muft be a great eruption either 
of Mount Etna, or of Stromboli.’ 
The bifhop did not dream of their 
having proceeded from Vefuvius, 
which is about 250 miles from Ta- 
ranto. We have had accounts alfo 
of the fall of the afhes during the late 
eruption at the very extremity of the 
province of Lecce, which is flill far- 
ther off; and we have been aifurcd 
likewife, that thofe clouds were ree 
plete with electrical matter: at Mar- 
tino, near T'aranto, a houfe was ftruck 
and much damaged by the lightning 
from one of the clouds. In the ac- 
counts of ,the great eruption of Vefu- 
vius in 1631, mentionis made of the 
extenfive progrefs of the afhes from 
Vefuvius, and of the damage done by 
the ferilli, or volcanic lightning, 
which attended them in their courfe. 

I mui here mention a very extra- 
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ordinary cireumftance indeed, that 
happened near Sienna in the Tufcan 
ftate, avout eighteen hours after the 
commencement of the late eruption of 
Veiuvius on the 15th of June, al- 
though that phenomenon may have 
no relation to the eruption; and 
which was communicated to me in 
the following words by the earl of 
Bristol, bifhop of Derry, in a letter 
dated from Sienna, July 12, 1794: 
«In the mid of a moft violent thun- 
der-it rin, about a dozen ftones of 
various weights and dimenfions fell at 
the feet of different people, men, wo- 
meo, and children; the ftones are of 
a quality not found in any part of the 
Siennefe territory; they fell about 
eighteen hours after the enormous 
eruption of Vefuvius, which circum- 
ftance leaves a choice of difficulties in 
the folution of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon: either thefe ftones have 
been generated in this igneous mafs of 
clouds, which produced fuch unufual 
thunder, or, which is equally incre- 
dib.e, they were thrown from Vefu- 
vius at a diltance of at leaft 250 miles; 
judge then of its parabola. ‘The phi- 
lofophers here incline to the firft folu- 
tioo. I with much, fir, to know 
your fentiments. My firft objeétion 
was to the fact itfelf; but of this there 
are fo maay eyewitneffes, it feems 
impoflible to withitand their evidence, 
and now I am reduced to a perfect 
fcepticifm.’ His lordfhip was pleafed 
to fend me a piece of one of the largeft 
ftones, which when entire weighed 
upward of five pounds; I have feen 
another that has been fent to Naples 
entire, and weighs about one pound. 
The outiide of every ftane that has 
been found, and has been afcertained 
to have fallen from the cloud near 
Sienna, is evidently freihly vitrified, 
and is black, having every fign of 
having pafled through an exireme 
heat; when broken, the infide is of 
a light-grey colour mixed with black 
fpots, and fome ihining particles, 
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which the learned here have decided _ 
to be pyrites, and therefore it cannot 
be a lava, or they would have been 
decompofed. Stones of the fame na- 
ture, at leaft as far as the eye can 
judge of them, are frequently found 
on Mount Vefuvius: and when f was 
on the mountain lately, I fearched for 
fuch ftones near the new mouths, but as 
the foil round them has been covered 
with a thick bed of fine afhes, what- 
ever was thrown up during the force 
of the eruption lies buried under thofe 
afhes. Should we find fimilar ftones 
with the fame vitrified coat on them 
on Mount Vefuvius, as I told lord 
Briftol in my antwer to his letter, the 
queftion would be decided in favour 
of Vefuvius; unlefs it could be proved 
that there had been, about the time 
of the fall of thefe ftones in the Sanefe 
territory, fome nearer opening of the 
earth, attended with an emiffion of 
volcanic matter, which might very 
well be, as the mountain of Radico- 
fani, within fifty miles of Sienna, is 
certainly volcanic. I mentioned to 
his lordfhip another idea that’ ftruck 
me. As we have proofs during the 
late eruption of a quantity of afhes of 
Vefuvius having been carried to 4 
greater diftance than where the ftones 
fell in the Sanefe territory, and mix- 
ing with a ftormy cloud, have been 
collected together juft as hailftones are 
fometimes into lumps of ice, in which 
fhape they fall; and might not the 
exterior vitrification of thofe lumps of 
accumulated and hardened volcanic 
matter have been occafioned by the 
action of the eleétric fluid on them? 
The celebrated father Ambrogio Sol- 
dani, profeffor of mathematics in the 
univerfity of Sienna, is printing there 
his differtation upon this extraordinary 
phenomenon; wherein, as I have 
been affured, he has decided that 
thofe ftones were generated in the air 
independantly of volcanic afiftance. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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MiscELLaNngeous ANECDOTES and OBSERVATIONS. 


LockKeE. 


been great man, in his earlier 
years, had contracted a very 
particular friendfhip with a young fel- 
low who had lived in the fame neigh- 
bourhood from his infancy. This 
elteem Mr. Locke carried fo veiy 
high, that he confidered his friend’s 
interelt infeparably conneéted with his 
own, and looked upon any inftance 
of gcod fortune in either, to be a 
means of advanciag the welfare of 
both. However, having once got 
into the favour of fome people in 
power, the /riexd began to envy the 
fituation ot Mr. Locke; and, judg- 
ing of that good man’s heart by his 
own, fuppofed he would withdraw his 
friendfhip’ as he increafed his fortune. 
Fraught with this opinion, he endea- 
voured to fupplant Mr. Locke in the 
efteem of all his friznds, and to en- 
gage their protection for himfelf, by 
the difcovery of every fecret with 
which the other had trufted him in 
the unfufpecting epennefs of his heart ; 
finding, however, that all attempts of 
this nature were fruitlefs, he fuddenly 
difappeared, and carried off a fum of 
money, the property of his friend, 
which he knew muft involve him in 
the greateft diftrefs. M.. Locke felt 
feverely for the perfidy of his friend, 
and was to the lait degree furprifed, 
when informed of the methods he had 
taken to ruin his intereft; but ftill 
continuing his application to bufinefs, 
and deferving the favour of his pa- 
trons, he was advanced to fome places 
of no inconfiderable profit and ho- 
nour. 

One morning, while he was at 
breakfait, word was brought to him, 
that a man in a very fhabby habit re- 
quefted the honour of {peaking to him, 
Mr. Locke, whom no advancement 
could raife above the practife of good 
manners, immediately ordered him to 
be admitted, and found, to his great 
allonifhment, his old friend reduced, 


by a life of cunning and extravagance, 
to the greateft poverty and ditirefs, 
and come to implore his afliftance and 
folicit his forgivenefs. Mr. Locke, 
looked at him, for fome time, very 
ftedfaftly, without {peaking one word ; 
at length, taking out a fifty ‘pound 
note, he prefented it to him with the 
following remarkable declaration. 

‘ Though I fincerely forgive ‘your 
behaviour to me, yet I muft never 
put it in your power to injure me a 
fecond time. ‘Take this trifle, which 
I give, not as a mark of my former 
friendthip, but as a reliefto your pre- 
fent wants, and confign to the fervice 
of your neceflities, without recollect- 
ing how little you deferve it—No re- 
ply—It is impoflible to regain my 
good opinion ; for know, friendfhip 
once injured is for ever loft. 


SURNAMES, 


Names, called in Latia Nom‘na, 
quafi notamina, wege firk impofed for 
the diitinction of perfons, which we 
now Call Chriftian names; afterward, 
for difference of families, which we 
call furnames, and have been greatly 
refpected as contributing to credit and 
diftinclion, and the means of being 
reputably handed down to pofterity ; 
and every perfon had in the beginning 
only one name, as Adam, Jofeph, &c. 

Camden obferves he never could 
find an hereditary furname in Eng- 
land before the conqueft: the fur- 
names in Doomfday book were brought 
in by the Normaas, who not long be- 
fore had taken them; but they were 
moftly noted with a de, as John de 
Babington, Walter de Hugget, Ni- 
cholas de Yateman, &c. or Ricardus 
filius R.berti, &c. and that they were 
not fettled among the common people 
till about the reign of king Edward if. 
Surnames are not fo called from the 
word Sire, but becaufe fuperadded to 
the Chiiltian name. Places anciently 
gave names to perfons, but not the 
contrary. Wiliam, fon of Roger 

Cec 
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Fitz Valentine, in the time of king 
Henry I, being born in the caitle ot 
Howard in Wales, thence aflumed the 
name of the place of his birth, and 
tranfmitted the fame to his pollerity. 
Edward of Caernarvon, fo called from 
the place of his nativity ; Thomas of 
Brotherton, from the village in York- 
fhire, where he was born: and John 
of Gaunt, from the city of Gaunt 
(now Ghent) in Flanders, where he 
was born. 

The cuftom of taking names from 
towns and villages in England, is a 
fufficient proof of the ancient defcents 
of thofe families who are fill inha- 
bitants of the fame places. Some 
took. their names from their offices ; 
others from forefts; others from 
woods ; others from hills, dales, trees, 
&c. and others from fifhes. From the 
alteration of names in early time it is, 
that at this day many families, who 
have neglected to keep up their pedi- 
grees, are at a lofs to account for the 
fimilar bearing of arms, whofe names 
are fo widely different, while yet they 
might all be originally deicended 
from one and the fame common an- 
ceftor. Little, for inftance, would 
any one think to look for the family 
and arms of Botteville, in the pre- 
fent marquis of Lath, and this only, 
becau‘e in the reign of Edward IV, 
John de Botteville refide at one of the 
inns at court, and thence was named 
John of Th’ Inne (Thynne) : and as 
little would he fufpeé that the poor 
deferted and expofed infant at Newark 
upon Trent, commonly called F:m a- 
moug us, fhould afterward be meta- 
morphofed into the great Dr. Thomas 
Magnus. 

ANCIENT PALACRs. 

Tue hotel de Sr. Paul, built by 
Chailes V, was, as is (pecified in his 
edict of 1354, intended to be the ho- 
tel of great diverfions. Like all the 
royal houtes of thofe times, it had 


large towers ; fuch additaments being 
thought to give an air of domination 
and majefty to the building. The 
gardens, inftead of yews and lindens, 
were planted with apple, pear and 
cherry trees, and vines, befide beds 
of rofemary and lavender, peafe and 
beans, and very large arbours or 
bowers. The inner courts were lined 
with pigeon-houfes, and full of poul- 
try, which the king’s tenants were 
obliged to fend, and here they were 
fattened for his table, and thofe of his 
houfehold, ‘The beams and joiits in 
the principal apartments were deco- 
rated with tin fleur de lys gilt. Alk 
the windows had iron bars, with a 
wire lattice to keep the pigeons from 
entering and dirtying the rooms. ‘The 
glazing was like that of our ancient 
churches, painted with coats of arms, 
emblems, and faints. ‘The feats were 
joint flools, forms, and benches ; the 
king had armed chairs, with’ red lea- 
ther and filk fringes. The beds were 
called couches, when ten or twelve 
feet {quare, and thofe of only fix feet 
{quare were called couchettes; thefe 
large dimenfions {uited a cuftom which 
fublilted for a long time in France, 
that guefts particularly valued, were 
kept all night, and in the fame bed 
with the matter of the houfe. Charles 
V, ufed to dine about eleven, fupped 
at feven, and all the court were ufually 
in bed by nine in winter, and ten ia 
fummer, ‘ The queen,’ fays Chriflica 
Pilan, ‘ agreeable to an old and lauda- 
ble cuftom, fer preventing any. idle 
or loofe thought at table, had a Jearn- 
ed man, who during the meal related 
the aétions, or made an elogium on 
fome deceated perfon, efpecially of one 
eminent in piety .’— It was in Charles’ 
rcign that the mode arofe of embla- 
zoning apparel; the women wore 
their hufband’s fhie!d on the right fide 
of their gowns, and their own on the 
left. This fafhion lafed near a cen- 
tury. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NumsBER XXVIII. 


KING HENRY VV. ples, and crouching as for employ- 
I ; ment. 
ernnens Sudden Reformation. 
Archbifbop of Canterbury. The courles 
of his youth promis'd it not. 
The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildnefs, mortified in him, 
Scem’d to die too: yea, at that very mo- 
ment, 


O, For a mufe of fire, that would af- 
cend 

The brighteft heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom fora ftage, princes,to a&, 

And monarchs to behold the {welling fcene! 

Then fhovld the warlike Harry, like him- 


felf, 
-. Confideration, like an angel came 
me the por ars 3 at his ? ’ 
Alfume alin pot © Ries; anf, And whipp'd th’ offending Adam out of 
COIS, 


him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradife, 
To envelop and contain celeftial fpirits. . 
Never was fuch a fudden {cholar made s 
Nothing can be more poetical than Never came reformation in a flood, 
the invocation with which the Chorus With ra’ a heady current, icowing 
. : aults 
thus introduces the play. Milton, Nor never Sidiei-todateid Wilfulnefs 
who was a great admuer and fiudious ¢y fon aid Tote his feat, and all at once, 
—— our author, pongo to — As in this king. 
vis eye, when 
re begat the fourth book of bis Pa- The fudden reformation of our fifth 
sadife Loft. Henry, on his acceflion to the throne, 
} is a fact fuiliciently attefted in hiltory ; 
O for that warning voice, which he, who and, in a former paper *, [have con- 
fijered, at large, how far this extra- 
ordinary event ought to be quoted as 
an example. It will be tuiiicient, 
The thought, in Shakfpeare’s invo- therefore, to confine my obfervations 
cation, turns upon the notion of the on this paflage to its poetical beauties. 
Peripatetic fyftem, which imag ines .Shakfpeare enriched hinfelf, and 
feyeral heavens above each other, the greatly improved his incomparable 
lat and higheft of which was one of genius, from the Scripture +, that in- 
fire. It alludes, likewife, to the af- exhauilible fource of true knowledge 
piring nature of fire, which, by its and fablimity. This has been judi- 
levity, at the feparation of the chaos, cioufly obferved by Mr. Upton, who 
took the highelt feat of all the ele- remarks on this paflage, that accord- 
ments. ing to the fcripture expreffion, the 
In king-Henry VI, ¢ lean Famine, o/d Adam, or the old man, fignifcs 
quartering Steel, and climbing Fire,’ an in his unreformed or gentile ftate ; 
are called the three attendants onthe and that the xew mn is man in his 
Englith general, lord ‘Talbot; and, reformed or Chriitian ftate. The al- 
perhaps, thefe are the ‘ dogs of war’ lufion to our fi:ft parents as exiles 
mentioned in Julius Catar.—This from paradife is very beautiful and 
image of the warlike Henry very poetical. As paradife then became 
much refembles Montfauton’s defcrip- the habitation of celettial fpirits, io 
tion of the Mors difcovered at Brefle, the king’s heart, when Cox/idcration 
who leads a lion and lionefs in cou- had driven out his follies, became the 


Leath'd in like hounds, fhould Famine, 
Sword, and Fire, 
Crouch for employment. 


{aw , 
Th’ Apocalyps, heard cry in Heaven 


aloud, &c. 


* See No. XXV, in our Magazine for January, page 38. 
t See Rom. vi. 6. Ephel. iv. 22. Colof. ti. 9, 10. 
Ccz 
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Yeceptacle of wifdom and virtue. 
Shak{fpeare, moreover, might have in 
recollection, the declaration of the 
apolile Paul, that the bodies of virtu- 
cus Chriflians were the temples of 
God, the refidence of his fpir:t * ; or, 
in other words, that being under the 
conitant impreffion of living in his 
prefence although invifible, this fub- 
lime confideration fhould produce a 
correfpondent influence on their life 
and converfation. 

Shakfpeare paffes with great faci- 
lity from Chrigian allufions to the my- 
thology of the pagans. H wing al- 
luded to one of the labours of Hercules 
(the cleanfing of the Augean ftables, 
by turning a river through them) a 
— immediately occurs, his con- 

juelt of the hydra; and it ‘would not 
- arse been furpriling, perhaps, if, in 
the exuberance of his genius, he had 
gone through the whole twelve ; if it 
had been only for the opportunity of 
making this awful and ne live re- 
flection, ‘That a reformation from 

vicious courfes was a heats tafk, 
than ail the labours of Hercules, with 
his {uperhuman powers to accomplith 
them. 


Chara&er of King Henry. 
Canterbury. 


divinity, 


Hear him but reafon in 
all-admiring, with an inward with 
fire, the king were made a 
prelate $ 

im debate of common-wea 


ith 


A ’ 
sand, 
You would de 
1, a > ° 

th affairs, 
been all-im-ali his 


Tear bh 

You would fay, it bh: 
fiv ly : 

Lift his diicourf of war, and you fhall 
hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in mufic 

Turn caufe of policy, 

i} not 1 0f it he will unloofe 

that when he 


im toa ny 
he Gordian 


Fain 


war as Mls garter 5 


ipeaks, 
r, acharter'’d ! libertine, is ftil, 
> mute h in men’s 


The 23 
A 


wonder Jui ket 


AIS, 


To fteal his fweet and heney’d fentences. 


The conclufion of this paflage 1 
exquifitely beautifully ; and the ~ es 
charaer deierves part:cular attention, 
becauie it is not the language of in- 
+ 


16. 
4 


lii. 


* 3 Cor. 


female; 


r 
LNs 
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terefted adulation, but the real fenti- 
ment of the archbifhop delivered with- 
out referve to his brother prelate, the 
bifhop of Ely ; and it agrees, more- 
over, with the concurring teftimony 
of all our hifiorians. 


The Mcenarchy of Bees. 


So work the honey bees ; 

Creatures, that, by arule in nature, teach 

The aé& [/aw] of order toa peopled king- 
dom. 

They have a king and officers of forts ; 

Whiere fome, like magiltrates, correct at 
home ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade a- 
broad 3 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their ftings, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry march 
bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor, 

Who, bofied in his majeity, furveys 

The finging mafons building roots of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The fac t-cy'd j juftice, with his furly bum, 

Delivering o'er to executors F pale 

The lazy yawning drone, 


When the archbithop of Canter- 
bury is expatiating on the nature of 
government in general, it was na- 
tural for the poet to make him illuf- 
trate h's fubject by a defcription of the 
morarchy of bees, the wifdom, per- 
fection, and harmony of whofe go- 
verament, have not only been cele- 
brated by the natural hiforian, but 
have furnifhed the poet, in the mot 
remote aves, with a favourite theme. 
Shak{peare, no doubt, has imitated 
Virgil, but in fuch a manner, that 
his defcription is more truly an origi- 
nal than imitation. Both, however, 
are fubjeét to the animadverfion of the 
naturalitt, for having made the mo- 
narch of the bees a male, inftead of a 
for as Shakfpeare above had 
ityled him ding and emperor, thus alfa 
Virgil: 


Preterea regem non fic ZEgyptus, & ing 
Lydia, nec prpuli Parthorum, aut Medus 
Hydalpes, 


Ph ere 
izoer 


a ee 
sis here ufed for exec 
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Obfervant. Rege incolumi mens omnibus 
una elt; 
Amiffo, rupere fidem : con%ru€taque mella 
Diripuere ipfe, & crates folvere favorum*,. 
GEORG. iv. 210-214. 


Warlike Spirit. 


Chorus. Now all the youth of England 
are on fire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s 
thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man : 
hey fell the palture now, to buy the 
horfe ; 
Foliowing the mirtor of all Chriftian kings, 
With winged heels, as Englith Mercuries. 
For now fits Expectation in the air ; 
And hides a {word, from hilts unto the 
point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns, and co- 
ronets, 
Promis’d to Harry and his followers. 


The imagery, in the four conclud- 
ing lines, is wonderfully fine, and the 
exquifite. Expectation fitting in the air 
defigns the height of their ambition ; 
and the fword hid from the hilt to the 
pont wii h crowns and coronets inti- 
mates, that all fentiments of danger 
were loit in the thoughts of glory. 
The idea is taken from the ancient 
reprefentation of trophies in tapeitry 
or painting. Among thefe it was 
very common to fee {words encircled 
with naval or mural crowns. Ex- 
pe@ation is likewife fublimely perfgni- 
fied by Milton : 


Now wav’d their fiery fwords, and in the 
air 

Made horrid circles : 
their fields, 

Bla2’d oppofite, while Expectation ftood 

In horror. 


two broad funs, 


Par. Lost. vi. 304. 


* This is literally true of the gueen. 
feems to centre in her perfon. She is the 
operations. 
Jabours ceafe ; 


es 
U nitive 1} 


+ Complements, i the age of Shak{peaie, 


When the dies the whole community are initantly in diforder. 
and nothing but anarchy prevails, till a new queen is obtained. 
al Magazine, September 1790, page 135- 


Falfe Appearances deftru@ive of Con- 
fidence. 


King Henry. O, how haft thou with 

jealoufy infe&ted 

The fweetnefs of afhance ! Shew men du- 
tiful ? 

Why, fo didi thou: Scem they grave and 
learned ? 

Why, fo didit thou; Come they of noble 
family ? 

Why, fodidit thou : Seem they religious ? 

Why, fo didit thou: Or, are they {pare 


in diet ; 

Free from grofs paflion, or of mirth, or 
anger ; 

Conftant, in fpirit, not fwerving with the 
blood ; 


Garnifh’d and deck'd in modeft ‘comple- 
ment fF 5 

Not working with the eye, withowt the 
ear], 

And, but in purged judgment, trufting 
neither ? 

Such, and fo finely boulted ]], didft thou 
feem: 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, . 

To mark the full-fraught man, and bett 
indu’d, 

With fome fufpicien. 


Shakfpeare urges this aggravation 
of the guilt of treachery with much 
judgment. One of the worft confe- 
quences of breach of trult is the di- 
minution of that confidence which 
conititutes the happinefs of life, and 
the diflemination of {u/picion, which is 
the poifon of {ociety. 


A Fleet failing. 


Chorus. Suppofe, that you have feen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton 
[Scuthampion] pier 
Embark his reyaity ; and his brave fleet 
With filken ftreamers the young Phebus 
fanning, 


All the attention and affe&tions of the bees 
bafis of their affociation and of all their 


All their 
See 


meant the fame as accompli/hments in the 


prelent ; and ia modeft complement means accumplifhments not oflentatiwufly dijplayed. 
t Thatis, not truiting the air or look of any man till he had tried hun by enquny 


and converfation. 


| That is refined or purged from all faults. Boulted is the fame with fifted, and has 


? : S wokno.d 
confequently the meaning of refined. 
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Play with your fancies ; and in them be- 
hold, 
Upon the liempen tackle, fhip-boys climb- 


ing: 
Hear the thrill whiftle, which doth order 
ive 

To founds confus'd: behold the threaden 
fails, 

Borne with the invifible and creeping 
wind, 

Draw tic huge bottoms through the fur- 
row'd fea, 

Breattng the lofty furge. 


Every reader who has feen a fight 
Tike this, will perceive, at once, how 
b autitul, as well as exa&t, is this 
marine picture. Among the records 
of the town of Southampton, is a mi- 
nute and authentic account (drawn up 
at thtt time) of the encampment of 
Heary the fifth near the town, before 
this embarkation for France. [It is 
remarkabie, that the place where the 
army was encamped, then a low level 
Pp i, or a down, 1s now entirely co- 
vesed with fea, and calied Weitport. 


The Miferies of Royalty. 


King Henry. O hard condition! twin- 

born with greainels, 

Subje&t to the breath of every fool, 

Whole fente no more can feei but his own 
wringing! 

What infinite heart’s-cafe nwt kings neg- 

: leet, 

That private men enjoy ! 

Ani what have kings, that privates have 
not too, 

Save ceremony, fave general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that fuffer'tt 
more 

Of mortal griefs, than do thy worfhip- 
pers? 

What are thy rents ? What are thy com- 
ings-in ? 

O ceremony, thew me but thy worth ! 

What is the foul of adoration * ? 

Art thou aught eifé but place, degree, and 
form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thow art leis happy being fear'd, 

Than they in fearing. 
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What drink’ thou oft, inftead of homage 
{w cet, 

But poilon'd flattery ? O be fick, great 
greatnefs, 

And bid thy ceremony give the cure ! 

Think’ thou, the fi'ry fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and iow bend. 
ing? 

Cant thou, when thon command’ft the 
beggar’s knee, 

Command the health of it? No, thou 
proud dream, 

That play’it fo fubtly with the king’s ree 
pole ; 

Tama king, that find thee; and I know 

Tis not the balm, the fceptre, and the 
bail, 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The enter-tiffued robe of gold and pearl, 

The faried title + running “fore the king, 

The throne he fits on, nor the tide of 


pomp 

That beats upon the high fhore of this 
world, 

No, not all thefe, thrice gorgeovs cére- 
mony, 

Not all th. fe, laid in bed majeftical, 

Can fleep fo foundly as the wretched flave, 

Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reft, cramm'd with diftreff- 
ful bread ; ; 

Never fees horrid Night, the child of hell; 

But, like a lacquey, from the rife to fet, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Siceps in Elyium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rile, and help Hyperion to his horfe ; 

And icliows fo the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, fuch a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights 
with fleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king 


There is fomething very ftriking 
and’ folemn in this foliloguy, into 
which the king breaks immediately, 
as foon as he is left alone. What, 
indeed, is the fuperior ftate of kings, 
but greater pomp, anxiety, and dan- 
ger! The whole foliloguy is replete 
with fine reflection, rich language, 
ahd poetical imagery: the expreffions, 
in particular, to fweat im the eye of 
Phabus, and to jlecp in Elyfium, are 
extremely poetical. 


* What is the real worth and intrinfic value of adoration ? : ’ s 
+ Farjedis fuffed. At means the tumid puffy titles with which a kirg’s name 1s 


always imtroduced, 
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Exeter. 
dier 1) doth he lis, 
Larding the plain ; and by his bloody fide 


(Yoke fellow to his honowr-owing wounds) 


King Henry's Prayer before Battle. 


© God of battles! fteel my foldiers’ hearts ! 

Poffefs them not with. fear; take from 
them now 

The fenfe of reckoning, if the oppoled 
numbers 

Pluck their hearts from them ! Not to-day, 
O Lord, 

O not to-day, ‘hink not upon the fault 

My father made in compaffing the crown! 

I Richard's body have mterred new ; 

And on it have beftow’d more contrite tears, 

Than from it iffued forced drops of blood. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold 


up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I 
have built 

Two chantries, where the fad and folemn 


priefts 
Sing ftill for Richard’s foul. More will 
Ido: 


Though all that T can do, is nothing worth; 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 


In the firft part of this prayer, king 
Henry exprefies a becoming fenfe of 
the fuperintendance of Divine Provi- 
dence over ail human events. In the 
fecond part, is a ttriking picture of the 
fuperftition of that age, in which it 
was imagined that the moft atrocious 
crimes might be expiated by the 
founding and liberal endowment of 
religious houfes, and by charity to the 
poor, And, in the conclufion, the 
poet makes his hero expofe this fu- 
perititious notion, by declaring that 
nothing could avail with God but real 
repentance; as if he had faid, « ] am 
fenfible that every thing of this kind 
(works of picty and charity) which [ 
have done, or can do, will avail no- 
thing toward the remiilion of this fin, 
fince [ well know, that after all this 
is done, true penitence, and implor- 
ii g pardon, are p evicufly and indif- 
pentably neceilary toward my obtain- 
ing it.’ 

Military Frien42:p. 

Exeter, The duke of York commends 

_. hrm te your majefty. 

Kiag Henry. 


1} 
iarics, 


Lives he, good uncle? 

within this hour, 

T faw him down; thice up ag 
fig tiny s 


From helmut to she fpur, all blood he 
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Tn which array, (brave ‘ol- 


The noble earl of Suffolk «lio lis. 
Suffolk fit died ; and York, all haggled 
over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay in- 
fleep'd, 
And takes him by the beard; kiff-s thr gafaes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
Aad cries aloud, * Tasry, deas coufin Suf- 
folk ! 
© My ffoul fhall thine keep company te 
heaven : 
Farry, fweet foul for mine, then fly abreatt 5 
* As in this glorious and well-foughen 
field, 
* We kept together in our chivairy !° 
Upon thefe words I came, and chear'd hia 
up: 
He fmil’d me in the face, raught me his 
hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, fays, * Dewe 
my lord, 
© Commend my fervice to my fovercign.” 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kits'd bis 
lips ; 
And fo, efpous’d to death, with blood he 
feal'd 
A teftament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and {weet manner cf it foread 
Thofe waters from me, which 1 would 
have ttopp'd ; 
But I had not fo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up.to tears, 
King Henry. I blame you not; 
For, hearing this, I mult perforce com- 
ound 
With miftful eyes, or they will iffte too— 
[ Alarum. 
But, hark ! whatnew alarum is this fame?— 
What a noble example is here of 
loyalty, bravery, friendihip, and com- 
pelure of mind, in the death of the 
gallant York! In Lienry’s fympatite 
zing reply to Exeter, the poet appears 
to have taken the expreflion * miltfal 
eyes’ from his obfervation of nature 3 
for, juft before the burftiag out of 
tears, the eyes grow dim as if ina 
mit. Immediately after, he very ju- 
cicboully interrupts the king’s fpe ch 
in a critical place, by a fuddea alarm. 
It might have been expetted that he 
would tay fomethi:g more o% iuch an 
interelting occafion ; and yet it would 
have been ampoudle to carry either 
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fentiment or expreflion, on the fame 
fuliect, higher than Exeter had done. 
In this, Shakefpeare has imitated the 
fkilful management of Timanthes, 
who, in his picture of the facrifice of 
Iphigenia, covers her father’s head 
with a veil. 
Command of Temper. 
Ksng Henry. 1 was not angry fince I 
ca:ne to France, 

Until this infant. ‘Take a trumpet, 

rald ; 
th uv unto the horfémen on yon hill; 


he- 


Ride 





Ii the; will fight with us, bid them come 
do wn 
Or void the field : they do offend our fight. 


If they"il do neither, we,will come to them, 
And make them fk'r away, as fwift as 
ttones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. 
The firft fentence in this fpeech is 
One of the many inftances in which 
Shakelpeare has evinced how com- 
pletely he was converfant in human 
nature. During the whole of this pe- 
rilous confit, he atts with the moft 
heroic refolution ; anfwering with a 
daring and carelefs fpirit all the con- 
tempt and infolence of an enemy, fo 
greatly his fuperior in numbers ; but, 
, throughout, he exprefies no rage, nor 
pettays the jeait indication of refent- 
ment. The dijiculties and dangers 
of his fituation required the utmott 
command of temper; but thefe re- 
itraints having been removed by his 
victory, he begins to yield the rein a 
litle to paflior, on perceiving the 
obftinacy of the enemy after their 


death. 
Tie Mifcries of War. 
J 


Burgundy. 
If I demand, 


Let it not difgrace me, 
betore this royal view, 
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What rub, or what impediment there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mang|d 
ace, 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties, and joyful 
births, 

Should not, in this beft garden of the world, 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely 
vifage? 

Alas! fhe hath from France too long been 
chas'd ; 

And all her hufbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, ‘the meriy cheerer of the heart, * 

Unpruneddies: ther hedges even-pleach'd, f 

Like prifoners wildly overgrown-with hair, 

Put forth diforder’d twigs: her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the coulter 
rufts, 

That fhould deracinate fuch favegery : 

The even mead, that erft brought {wectly 


forth 

The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green 
clover, 

Wanting the fithe, withal uncorreSted, 
rank, 


Conceives by idlenefs ; and nothing teems, 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, 
burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. 

And as our fallows, vineyards, meads, 
and he'ges, 

Defe€tive in their natures ; || grow to wild- 
nefs ; 

Even {0 our houfeés, and ourfelves, and chil- 
dren, 

Have loft, or do not learn, for want of time, 

The f{ciences that fhould become our coun- 
try 5 

But grow, like favages (as foldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood) 

To fvearing, and ftern looks diffus’d § at- 
tire, 

And every thing that feems unnatural. 


In this fpeech, the miferies of war, 
and the maay diforders arifin ig from 
want ef agriculture, are very fully 


and beautifully defcribed. A like de- 


* This is taken from the Scripture: € And wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 


Pfalm ow. 


15. 
$+ Warb: 
well enough iid to die, which ceates to bear 
f Cipped. 
|| § Sua defictuntur nature, ta ys 


- 
erefhve nature, tor they grew to wildnets 


tivourable nature, which was to bring fe 
i wards Can. of Cr it. p Pp: 
what f Hows on the neglect of education. 


§ Dy ifisfed is is a favourite word with Shakefpeare, for awl /, 


7 


Mr. Upton : 





urton read s lies; but Johnfon obferves, that, poetically, the vine may be 


feyyir 
mul. 


© they were not defeStive in their 
but they were defeStive in their proper at id 





th food tor man. But Mr. Rodenck (See 
257.) reads nurtures, waich pertettly well accords with 


irregular, firanges 
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plorable fcene is now exhibited in the 
fertile provinces of Brittany, Poitou, 
and Anjou, where a civil war is 
raging with allits horrors; and what 
effect the early and univerfal initiation 
of the youth of France into war and 
its attendant horrors, by the nu- 
merous requifitions by which they are 
forced into the fervice, will have 
npon their manners in maturer life, 
mult be left, perhaps, to future ob- 
fervation. 
(ER 

‘Tuts play, (fays Dr. Johnfon,) 
has many fcenes of high dignity, and 
many of eafy merriment. The cha- 
rater of the king is well fupported, 
except in his courtfhip, where he has 
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neither the vivacity of Hal, nor the 
grandeur of Henry. The humour of 
Piftol is very happily continued : his 
character, has, perhaps, been the mo- 
del of all the bullies that have yet ap« 
peared on the Englith ftage. 

* The lines given to the Chorus 
have many admirers; but the truth 
is, that in them little may be praifed, 
and much mutt be forgiven ; nor can 
it eafily be difcovered why the intelli- 
gence given by the Chorus is more 
neceflary in this play, than in many 
others where it is omitted. The great 
defe& of this play is the emptinefs 
and narrownefs of the laft aét, which 
a very little diligence might eafily 
have avoided.’ 


THE @RITISH MUSE. 


TITANIA To HERLOVE. 


By Mrs. RADCLIFFE *. 


O ! Fly with me, through diftant air, 
To ifles that gem the weftern deep ! 
For laughing Summer revels there, 
And hangs her wreath on ev'ry fteep. 


As through the green tranfparent fea 
Light floating on its waves we goy 

The nymphs thal! gayly welcome me, 
Far in the coral caves below. 


For oft upon their margin fands, 
When Twilight leads the frefh’ning 
Hours, 
T come with all my jocund bands, 
To charm them from their feagreen 
bow’rs. 


And well they love our {ports to view, 
And on the ocean’s breaft to lave ; 
And oft as we the dance renew, 
They call up mufic from the wave. 


Swift hie we to that fplendid clime, 
Wheie gay J:maica fpreads her f{cene, 

Lifts the blue mountains, wild, fublime |! 
And fmooths her vales of vivid green. 


Where throned high, in pomp of fhade, 
he Pow’r of Vegetation reigns, 
Expanding wide, o’er hill and glade, 


Shrubs of all growth, fiuit of all ftains. 


She fteals the funbeam’s fervid glow 
To paint her flow’rs of mingling hue, 
And on the grape the purple throw, 
Breaking trom verdant leaves to view. 


There, myrtle bow’rs and citron grove 
O’er canopy our airy dance ; 

And there the feabreeze loves to rove, 
Where trembles Day’s departing glance. 


And when the falfe Mo-n fteals away, 
Or ere the charming Morn doth rife, 

Oft, fearlefs, we our gambols play, 
By the fiseworm’s radiant eyes 5 


And feek the honey’d reeds that (well 
In tufted plumes of filver white ; 
Or pierce the cocoa’s milky cell, 
To fip the nectar of delight. 


And when the fhaking thunders roll, 
And lightnings ftrike athwait the 
gloom, 
We fhelter in the cedar’s bole, 
And revel "mid the rich perfume. 


But chief we love beneath the palm, 
Or verdant plantain’s {preading leaf, 

To hear upon the midnight calm, 
Sweet Philomela pour her grief. 


To mortal fprite fuch dulcet found 

Such blifstul hours were never known } 
O! fly with me my airy round, 

And I will make them all thine own I 


* From her Romance of the Foreit. 


Dd 


A 
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VERSES written near the LAKE, at the 
Foot ef the Savoy ALPs. 


{ By the Same. } 


H OW fimooth that lake expands its 
ample breaft, 
Where finiles in foften’d glow the fum- 
mer {ky ! 
How vatt the rocks that o'er its furface 
refit ! 
How wild the fcenes the winding fhores 
fupply ! 
Now down the weftern fteep flow finks the 
fun, 
And paints with yellow gleam the tufted 
woods, 
While here the mountain-fhadows, broad 
and dun, 
Sweep o'er thecryftal mirror of the floods. 
Mark how his {plendour tips with partial 
light 
Thofe thelter’d battlements, that on- the 
brow 
Of yon bold promontory burft to fight, 
From o’er the woods that darkly {pread 
below ! 
In the foft bluth of light’s refle&ted pow’r 
The ridgy rock, the woods that crown 
its fteep, 
Ti’ Ulumin’d battlement, and darker tow’r, 
On the fmooth wave in trembling beauty 
fleep. 


But now the Sun recalls his fervid ray, 
And cold and dim the wat’ry vifions fail ; 
White o'er yon cliff, whole pointed crags 
decay, ‘ 
Mild Evening draws her thin empurpl'd 
veil, 


How fweet that ftrain of melancholy horn 
That floats along the flowly-ebbing 
wave, 
And up the far-receding mountains borne, 
Returns a dying clofe from Echo’s eave! 


Hail! thadowy forms of ftill, expreflive 
Eve! 
Your penfive graces, ftealing on my 
heart, 
Bid all the fine-attun’d emotions live, 
And Fancy all her lovelieft charms ime 
part. 


SONNET To tHe BAT. 
[ By the Same. J 
FE ROM haunt of man, from day’s ob- 
trufive glare, 
Thou fhroud’ft thee in the ruin’s ivy’d 
tow'r, 


Or in fome fhadowy glen’s romantic bow’r, 

Where wizard forms their myftic charms 
prepare, 

Where horror lurks, and ever-boding 
care ! 

But, at the {weet and filent ev’ning hour, 

When clos’d in fleep is ev'ry languid 
flow’r, 

Thou lov’ft to fport upon the twilight air: 

Mocking the eye, that would thy courfe 
purfue, 

Tn many a wanton-round, elattic, gay, 

Thou flitt’t athwart the penfive wand’rer’s 


way, 

As his lone footfteps print the mountain- 
dew, 

From Indian ifles thou com’ft, with fum- 
mer’s Car, 


Twilight thy lovethy guide her beaming 
ftar ! 


ADDRESS totHe WINDS. 
ai By the Same. ] 


V lew ess, through heaven's vaft vaule 
your courle ye fteer, 

Unknown from whence ye come, or whi- 
ther go! 

Myfterious pow'rs! I hear ye murmur 
low 


Till {wells your laud guft on my ftartled 


ear, 
And, awful! feems to fay—fome God is 
near ! 
I love to lft your midnight voices float 
In the dread ftorm that o’er the ocean 
rolls, 
And, while their charm the angry wave 
controuls, 
Mix with its fullen roar, and fink re- 
mote. 
Then, rifing in the paufe, a fweeter note, 
The dirge cf fpirits, who your deeds be- 
wail, 
A fweeter note oft fwells while fleeps the 
ale ! 
But foon, ye fightlefs pow’:s ! your reft is 
oer: 
Solemn and flow, ye rife upon the air, 
Speak in the fhrouds, and bid the fea boy 
fear— 
And the faint-warbled dirge is heard no 
more 
Oh! then I deprecate your awful re'gn | 
The loud lament yet bear not on your 
breath ! 
Bear not the crafh of bark far on the 


ma.n, 
Bear not the cry of men, who cry in vain; 
The crew's dead chorus finking into death! 








~.j » @ 
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@h! give not thefe, ye pow'ys! I afk 
alone, 

As wrapt I'climb thefe dark romantic 
{teeps, 

The elemental war, the billows moan ; 

I atk the ftil, {weet tear, that lii’ning 
fancy weeps 1 


ODE To WAR. 


WHILE heroes pant for glory’s charms, 
And figh to be with laurels crown'd ; 
While the fhrill trumpet calls to arms, 
And myriads kindle at the found: 


Sing we of war—nor, idly vain, 

For fierce Bellona pour the lays; 
Tho’ the employ the mufe’s ftrain, 

O deem not that we chant her praife! 


*Twas on a fad, a lucklefs hour, 
What time Aftraea fied the earth, 

(Poffefs'd by Jove’s ufurping pow'r) 
This child of woe receiv’d her birth. 


Burfting as from old ZEtna’s blaze, 
The lab’ring globe while earthquake 
fhook, 
And heav'n obfcur’d its genial rays, 
Forth on the world the Fury broke. 


The Pelt affumes a Goddefs’ name, 
Tho’in her train the Fiends combine ; 

She claims the meed of deathlefs fame, 
And boafts of attributes divine. 


The phantom Glory leads the band, 
The clarions found, the enfigns play ; 

The files advance at her command, 
And falchions glitter on the day. 


From bloody fights, on champing fteeds, 
How proud the victor chicfs come on ! 
Recount their own immortal deeds, 
And vaunt of conquelts greatly won ! 


But, sh! where’er their courfe they bend, 
The wounded earth mutt {till complain ; 
Each tie of facial blifs they rend, 
And nature bleeds at ev'ry vein. 


Behold the widow's, orphan’s tears, 
While groans to Heav’n inceffant rife! 
What horror in each face appears, ¢ 

What founds of mourning rend the fkies! 


Warriors, attend !—Receive your praile, 
*Tis yours to bid thefe forrows thow : 

Thefe glorious trophies you can raife, 
Thee (cenes of complicated woe! 


Melt not your hearts?—’Tis brave, "tis 
great 
To own the force of nature’s laws : 
Mathinks you deprecate their fate ; 
And, pitying, point another caufe, 


2tt 
Ambition, luft of boundlefs fway, 


Imperial, royal crimes, have {pread 
Thefe horrid fcenes, (methinks you fay) 
Peopling the regions of the dead ! 


Princes attend !—At pity’s call, 
Relent, and fheathe the murd’rous blade, 
E’en on yourfelves the edge mutt fall, 
While low in duft your chiefs are laid. 


Then chain this Fury, break her {pear, 
Extinguifh her funereal flame ; 
Chafe difcord, rage, defpair, and fear, 
And rife, by arts of peace, to fame. 
The olive wand, Jet Britain wave, 
Tho’ with the viétor-laurel crown’d : 
She knows to conquer, and to fave ; 
Catch the bright glow, ye nations round! 


So may rich’ plenty deck your fields, 
So honour'd fleep your heroes flain ; 
As Peace, with all the joys the yields, 
Returning, cheers each glad domain ! 


OD E. 


A’ through the filence of the grave, 
And through the meadow’s verdant 
way, 
The placid riv’let love to rove, 
While murmurs foft its courfe betray ; 


Awhile around its native mead 
It ftrives a winding courfe to keep, 
Till, as the flope improves its {peed, 
It gains the bofom of the deep, 
Thus, through the fecret path of life 
May I, unclogg’d hy riches, glide! 
Nor tangled with the thorns of ttrife ! 
Nor with the blood of conqueit dy'd ! 


And when the thades of night increafe ; 
When cloy’d with pleature, preis’d by 
woes 5 
May Sleep’s kind brother bring me peace, 
And his cold hand my dull eyes clofe ! 
H. S. 


EPITAPH on a favourite CAT. 
AB ! Pierrot! in thy vig’rous days 
By early death laid low ! 
On thee no marble urn I raife, 
No mould’ring pomp beftow : 

But near this brook I lay thy head, 
Where willows fhade the ground ; 
And crop the weeds that dare to fpread, 

And {mooth the turf around ! 
Pierrot! be this the tomb I give, 
This melancholy lay ! 
Haply thefe tender ftrains may live, 
When coltlieft piles decay. 
Ant when (my forrowing period fpent) 
The grave fhall gape for me ; 
Thy matter’s be a monument 
\ Like this, dear pus, to thee! 
Ddz 
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Proceepines of the Fifth Session of the Seventeenth Parliainent of 
Great Britain ; concluded from Page 68. 


APTER the monument to the memory of 
general Dundas had been voted, Mr. Pitt 
rofe to intimate the meafures :hat were pro- 
poled to be adopted on a future day, re- 
fpecting the payment. of the prince of 
Wales’ debts. In purfuance of this, he 
firlt moved, That the houfe do, on Mon- 
day June 8, refolve itfeif ino a committee, 
for the purpofe of taking into confidera- 
tion the provifions neceflary for the eftab- 
jifhment of the prince of Wales, and the 
means for liquidating the debts of his. royal 
highnefs. , 

For the prefent, he thought it neceflary 
to inform the houfé, that, in fillmg up the 
blanks, the whole 65,0001. per ann. al- 
ready voted by them to his royal highneS, 
together with the 13,0001. arifing from the 
duchy of Cornwall, m'ght be appropriated 
to the difcharge of his debts, wh ch would 
thereby be complered in the fpace of nine 
years ; and that, in cafe of the demile of 
the crown, by which his royal highnefs 
would affume a different title, provifion 
fliould be made for the liquidation of them 
out of the civil lift. He concluded by fub- 
mutting the following refolution : That it 
be an inftruétion to the committee to pio- 
vide an annuity out of the confulidate i 
fond for the punétual payment of the debts 
of his royal hghnefs the prince of Wales, 
and to take fuch me fures as may prevent 
the contracting of fimilar debts in future. 
And, that it alfo be an infruétion to the 
faid committee, to make a provilion, that, 
in cafe of the demife of the crown, fuch 
pait of the debts of his royal bi hnefs as 
then remained unpaid, fhail! be liquidaied 
out of the civ] lift, or the hereditary reve- 
nues of the crown. 

his motion being put and carried, Mr. 
Pitt obfrved, that the debt, according to the 
mode intended for its payment, could not 
be cleared off in lefS than eight or nine 
years. The fum therefore granted for that 
purpofe would be injufficient, in cafe fuch 
an unfortunate event fhould take place as 
the death of the prince of Wales. In or- 
der then to remove the rifk which the cre- 
ditors muft incur by fuch a contingency, 
it would be neccffary to lay an additional 
burden on the public; but the burden 
would be no more than if his royal highnefs 
lived until the payment of the debt... He 
would then move, That the houfe do re- 
folve itfelf into a committee on Monday 
pext, to confider of a provifion for the ap- 

4 


propriation of an anual fum toward the 
liquidation of fuch of the prince of Wales* 
debts as may remain unpaid by his royal 
highnefs. 7 or Wt 

Mr. Sheridan moved an amendment, by 
adding, to this effect, That the burden 
fhould fall on the confolidated fund, pro- 
vided that it could not be fupplied from 
the civiblitt, or the fippreffion cf finecure 
places. This amendment, however, was 
withdrawn, and the motion was carried by 
148 to 93. A fecond divifion took place, 
ou, Mr. Pitt’s: motion of acjournmert, 
which was carried By 163 to’ 29. 

Accordingly,,on Monday June 8, the 
houlfe having refolved itflf into a com- 
mittee to confider of appropriating an an- 
nual fum out of the coniolidated fund for 
the payment of fuch part of th: prince’s 
debts as may remain unpaid at his deceafe, 
the chancellor ofthe exch-quer faid, that 
he had already given notice of the nature 
of the inftruction wh ch he intended to pro- 
pofe, and fhould therefore move, that an 
annual fim of 65,000]. be appropriated 
out of the confolidated furid, &c. This 
motion was cairied by 93 to 68. 

Mr. Anttruther then moved, that it be 
an inftru€tion to the committee, that they 
have a power to receive a claufe for appro- 
priating a certain annual fum out of the re- 
venue of the duchy of Cornwall, toward 
the liquidation of the debts cf his royal 
highnefs. To this, Mi. Fox moved an 
amendment, in fulitance as follows—Dnu- 
ring fuch term as his majefty or his royal 
highnefs thall be intereited in the revenues 
of the faid dutchy- The motion, thus a- 
mended, was then put, and carried. 

Mr, Fox then moved, ¢ That it be an 
inftru€tion to the committee on the bill, 
that they have power to receive a claule for 
appropriating part of the civil lift toward 
the liquidation of the debts, in cafe of the 
death of his royal, highne‘s before the de- 
mife of his majelty.”. This motion was 
negatived by 96 to 58. 

The bill being read a fecond time, it 
was propofed to go into a committee of 
whole houle upon it, for which purpofe it 
was moved, that the fpeaker do now leave 
the chair. This motion was carried by 
157 to 36. 

The houfe being then in a commitee, 
upon a motion for filling up the firft blank, 
That the prince be allowed an annuity of 
65,0001, Mr. Wilberforce moved, that, 
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infead thereof, 40,000]. be inferted.— 
The amendment was loft by 141 to 38, 
and then the original motion was carried 
by 132 to 35. 

Upon the next claufe, for taking the 
annuity out of the confolidated fund, fir 
William Young moved an amendment, 
that, inftead of the confolidated fund, the 
annuity be paid out of the civil ft. On 
a divifion, the amendment was loft by 149 
to 16. It was then agreed, that the chair- 
man fhould report progres, and afk leave 
to fit again. 

On Wednefday, June ro, on the fecond 
readivg of the Imperial Loan Bill, it was 
oppofed by feveral gentlemen, particularly 
by Mr. Fox, who moved, as an amend- 
ment,’ that, inftead of the word ‘ now’ be 
inferted, ‘this day two months."—On a 
divifion the amendment was loft by 55 to 
29, and the origins! motion was carried. 

On the g1th of June, Mr. Fox moved, 
that a new writ be iffued, for a burgefs to 
ferve in parliament for the borough of Hel- 
ftone, in the 100m of fir Gilbert Elliott, 
bart. appointed viceroy of Corfica. This 
was ordered. The fame day, lord Sheffield 
prefented a petition from the merchants 
trading to the iflands 6f Grenada and St. 
Vincent’s, ftating the calamitous effects of 
the infurre&tions in thofe iflands, on their 
toimmercial dealings, and praying for re- 
lief. —His lordfp briefly alluded to the 
fupport which the commercial credit of the 
hation received in 1793, by a loan cf ex- 
chcquer bills, and thought a fimilar mea- 
jure in the prefent cafe would produce e- 
qually falurary effects. He concluded by 
moving, ¢ That the petition be referred to 
acommi:tee, to examine the matter of it, 
and report their opinion to the houfe.” 

Mr. Pitt feconded the motion. 

Mr. Fox faid, that the calamity in quef- 
tion was an additional proof of the ruinous 
tendency of the war; and he could not 
help looking upon the piefent application 


as illuftrative of the motives which a&tuated 
commercial men to fupport adminiltration 
in the profecution of it, who, apprehending 
danger in their own credit, fanCtioned by 
their voices what they condemned in their 
hearts, for the purpofe of having parlia- 
mentary aid afforded to their embarraf- 
ments; a proceeding which he deemed 
highly dangerous to the conftitution, and 
to the liberty of Erglifhmen; for thole in- 
novations were moft dangerous which were 
filent in their effect. He concluded by fay- 
ing, that it was his intention to give the 
negative to the application. 

Mr. Dundas defended the meafure. 

The quettion was then put, and carried 
in the affirmative. 

On Friday June 12, the hou voted 
27,000], on account of the expences in- 
curred by the marriage of the prince of 
Wales, and 25,0001. tor finifhing the re- 
pairs of Carlton houfe. 

On Monday June 15, the Auftrian loan 
bill was read a third time, and paffed. 
The fame day, the houfe came to a refolu- 
tion, that ‘ exchequer bills, to the amount 
of one million and a half, be iffued for the 
accommodation of perfons trading to the 
iflands of St. Vincent and Grenada, to be 
advanced to them by commiffioners ap~ 
pointed for that purpofe, who fhall receive 
proper fecurity for ihe fums fo advanced.” 

On Wednelday, the 17th, the bill for 
providing for the payment of the debts of 
the prince of Wales, was read a third time, 
and pafled. The commillioners named to 
carry it into execution are, the fpeaker, the 
chancellor of the éxchequer, the mafter of 
the roils, fr F. H. Drake, matter of the 
houfehold, and John Robinfon, efq. fur- 
veyor of the Crown Jands. The bill af- 
terward went through the ufual forms in 
the other houfe; and, on Saturday, June 
27, his majefty put an end to the letfion by 
a molt gracious {peech from the throne. 
See page 68. 


THE THEATRE. 


O N Wednefdey, September 2, was per- 
formed at the theatre in the Hay- 
market, a new comic opera, entitled THe 
THREE AND THE Deuce; and Mr. 
Hoare, to whom the public has been often 
indebted for a hearty laugh, is the acknow- 
Jcdged author. 

rhe great moving principle of the piece 
is young Bannifer, who perfonates three 
brothers, viz., Pertinax Single, Peregrine 
Single, and Percival Sing Pertinax is 
folemn, intelligent, and tender 5 Peregrine 





is gay and frivolous ; and Percival is little 
better than an idiot. Pertinax is in love 
with mifs Milford; Peregrine toys witia 
Phoebe, a country wench ; and Percival, 
the fimpleton, is {mitten by Taffline, a 
Welfh waiting woman. ‘In the perfonifi- 
cation of theic three characters, there is, 
according to the common pbrafe, ¢ the 
deuce to do” in the inn, which is the fcene 
of acticn. 

It has been the aim of the author to 
bring about the traniition of perfons as ra- 
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pidly as poffible, and the effect is highly di- 
verting, when in a moment the lively Pe- 
segrine fucceeds in appearance the grave 
Pertinax, and is in turn as quickly follow- 
ed by the idiotic Percival. 

Upon this whimfical fucceflion and alte- 
pation of charaSters the whole of the plot 
depends, and if this objeét had not been 
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fo ofien brought forward, the piece would 
have been more generally approved; but 
the fame incidents occuried fo frequently, 
that the repetition produced fatiety, if not 
a more unpleafing effect. 

The mufic, by Storace, was pleafing on 
the whole. 


FRANCE, 


Continued from Page 146. 


Ir was not long after the ratification of 
the peace with Spain, that Boilly d' Anglas 
announced to the convention the conclution 
of a treaty with the landgrave of Heffe 
Caffel. It was as follows : 

¢ The French republic having accepted 
of the good offices of the king of Prufha in 
favour of his mott ferene highne/s the land- 
grave of Heffe Caffel, and being animated 
with the fame {entiments as the landgrave, 
to make a folid and permanent peace fuc- 
ceed to a war which had difimited them; 
m conféquence of which, the contraéct- 
ing powers have appointed as follows : 

‘The French republic on her part, citizen 
Francis Barthelemy, her ambaflador in 
Switzerland, and the landgrave of Hefle 
Caffel, his privy counfellor Frederic Sigif- 
mond, baron of Waitz d’Eichen. 

*Which minifters, after having ex- 
changed their refpective powers, agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Art. I. There thall be peace, friend- 
fhip, and good undertlanding between the 
French republic and the landgrave of Hefle 
Caffel. 

II. In confequence of which, all hoftili- 
ties between the two parties fhall c-afz from 
the date of the ratifications of the prefent 
treaty, and neither of the two powers fhall, 
after that period, furnifh againit each other, 
under whatever quality or condition it may 
be, fuccours or contingent, either in men, 
horfes, provifions, mcney, ammunition, or 
oiher things. 

IIf. As long as the war thall be conti- 
nved between the French republic and Eng- 
Javd, the landgrave thal! neither prolong 
nor renew the two fubfidiary treaties exitt- 
ing between him and England. 

This difpofition will begm to have its 
effet from the date of the prefent treaty. 

IV. With refpe& to the pafling of any 
troops whatever through his fates, the 
landgrave fhall ftrittly conform himfelf to 
the difpofitions ftipulated in the convention, 
e.ncluded at Bafle, on the 17th of May 


1795, between the French republic and 
the king of Pruffia, 

V. The French republic will continue 
to occupy the fortrefs of Rheinfelds. The 
town of St. Goar, and the part of the coun- 
ty of Katzenellenbogen, fituate on the left 
bank of the Rhine ; the definitive arrange- 
ments with refpe&t to thofe countries re- 
main fufpended, until a general pacifica- 
tion between the French republic and the 
parts of Germany which are yet at war 
with the republic. 

VI. All commercial communications 
and relations fhall be re-eftablifhed between 
France and the ftates of the landgrave of 
Heffe Caffel, on the footing on which they 
were previous to the prefent war. 

VIL. Both the refpective governments, 
and the individuals of the two nations, 
fhall grant to each other a reftoration, of 
all goods or property of any kind whatever, 
detained, feized, or confilcated on account 
of the war which has taken place between 
France and Hefle Caffel, as alfo fpeedy juf- 
tice, with refpect to debts exilting in the 
ftates of the refpeStive contracting parties. 

VIII. All the prifoners made refpec- 
tively fince the beginning of the war, with- 
out confideration of the number or rank, 
fhall be delivered up to each other within 
two months, at the lateft, after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the prefent 
treaty, without any reclamation of expences, 
paying, however, any debts of the privates, 
which might have been contracted during 
their captivity. ‘The fame fhall be obferv- 
ed with refpeét to the fick and wounded, 
immediately after their recovery. 

Commiffioners fhall be appointed on 
both fides to proceed to the execution of 
this article ; the difpofitions of which fhall 
be applied to the Heffian troops in the fer- 
vice of England, and who have been made 
prifoners of war. 

IX. The prefent treaty to have-no ef- 
fe&t uniil it 1s ratified by the contraéting 
partics, and the satifications exchanged 42 
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this town of Bafle, within a month from 
this day, or fooner if poffible. 

We, the underfigned plenipoterttiaries of 
the French republic, and of his moft ferene 
highnefs the landgrave of Hefle Caflel, in 
virtue of our refpective powers, have figned 
this prefent treaty of peace, and have fealed 
it with our refpettive feals. 

Done at Bafle, the eleventh of the month 
Fruétidor, of the third republican year, 
and the 28th of Auguft 1795. 

(Signed) Francis Barthelemy. 

Frederick-Sigi/mond. 
Baron of Waitz d’Efchen. 


CONTINENT 


BRANDENBURG, 


Potzdam, September 4. 


A Terible fire has juft reduced to afhes the 
church of St. Nicholas, fituate in the 
Palace-fquare, together with the furround- 
ing houfes, toward which the wind direéted 
the flames. The fire broke out yelterday 
at four in the afternoon, in the tower, the 
repair of which was completing, through 
the negligence of a workman, who was 
melting lead. The flames, fed by a high 
wind, confumed, in the {pace of an hour, 
this very lofty tower; the fall of which 
communicated the fire to the church and 
the adjacent houfes. 

The atmofphere being inflamed by this 
immenfe maf of fire, it became very diffi- 
cult and hazardous to make any efforts to 
extinguifh the flames. His majefty di- 
reCted the operations in perion, At eleven 
at night the fire was ftill burning, and 
there remained nothing of the beautiful 
church except the mafonry and fagade. 

There has alfo been a dreadful fire at 
Stettin, the capital of Pruffian Pomerania, 
which has reduced a great number of hou- 
fes to afhes. 

Berlin, Sept. 8. His maiefty has broke 
upon the fpot M. Freytag, the bu: gomaf- 
ter of police, at Potzdam, on account of 
the fire engines and other implements for 
extinguifhing fire having been found to- 
tally ufelefs at the late conflagration. A 
reform in the college of the magitiracy at 
Potzdam is alfo fpoken of. wo people 
are faid to have perifhed in the fire. ‘Ihe 
fufferers have received a plentiful fupport 
from the king; the damage occafioned by 
it amounts to at leaft 100,000 thalers. It 
eriginated from a plumbei’s melting lead 


The early past of the month of Septem- 
ber was employed in the difcnfion of the 
new conftitution, in thé primary affemblies 
throughout France, the refult of which 
cannot yet be known. 

On the roth of September, Cambaceres 
communicated the important intelligence, 
that a divifion of the army of the Sambre 
and Meufe had forced the paflage of the 
Rhine, on the 6th inf. near Duffeldorff, 
had attacked and taken that city, and over- 
run the whole duchy of Berg, belonging 
to the eleftor palatine. 

[ To be continued. ] 


AL ADVICES. 


upon the fteeple, in order to folder the ca- 
pola. 


Tue RHINE. 


Hamburgh, Sept.11. The French have 
at lait effeéted their long-announced pai- 
fage of the Rhine. The news of this m- 
portant event reached us this morning by 
a courier fent to the Imperial minifter there 
by baron Lilien, diref&tor of the Imperial 
pot eftablithment at Duffeldorff. The pa- 
ticulars of this operation are not yet known 5 
but it appears, that in the night betercen 
the sth and 6th inft. the French troops 2{- 
fembled at Cologne, crofled the Rhine near 
Dofleldorff, drove back the Auftrians who 
defended the oppofite banks, and purfued 
them for three hours. The town and ci- 
tadel of Doffeldorff furrendered on the 
morning of the 6th. The alarm is great 
all along the right banks of the Rhine. 


SPAIN. 


St. Udephonfo, Auguft 26. Yelterdag 
being the feait of St. Lewis, and the name- 
day of the queen, it was celebrated at comt 
with unulual magnificence. In the even- 
ing the following marriages were folemni- 
zed in the great apartment of the galace, 
viz. the infanta donna Maria, eldett daugh- 
ter of the king, with her uncle the imtaat 
don Antonio, brother to the king, and the 
intanta donna Maria Lourfa, fecond daugh- 
ter to his majetty, with the hereditary prince 
of Parma, who is declared infant of Spain 
The cardinal patriarch officiated : and all 
the foreign minifters were invited to afi@ 
atthe cwemony. Loudoun Gazette. 


ata 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


The London Gazette, Auguft 29. 
Admiralty-Office, Augult 28. 


BY a letter received from admiral Dun- 
can, dated on board his majefty’s thip 
Venerable, at fea, Aug. 26, 1795, Texel 
ENE, diftant 22 leagues, it appears, that 
on the preceding day the fquadron had 
captured two French national brige, one 
named La Suffifante, mounting fourteen 
eight and fix-pounders, and the other 
named La Viétorieufe, mounting fourteen 
twelve-pounders, which were deftined to 
cruife in the north fea. The admiral 
{peaks in terms of much commendation of 
the behaviour of Mr. Ofwald, acting 
lieutenant on board of the Spider lugger, 
who firft came up with and afterward took 
potleffion of one of the brigs. 





The London Gazette, Tuefday, Sept. 1. 
Admiralty-office, September 1. 
Extra&t of a Letter from Rear-admiral 
arker, Commander in Chief of his 
Majelty’s Ships at Jamaica, to Mr. 
Nepean, dated at Port-Royal, Ja- 
matca, the 29th of June, 1795. 

Tue Mofquito had been miffing fome 
time, but yefterday I received a letter from 
the mafter, dated Providence, the gth init. 
faying, that off Cap: Maze, (the eaft end 
of Cuba,) they fell in with a Republican 
floop privateer, called the National Razor, 
with tix guos and 40 men, and engaged 
her from eight o'clock in the morning un- 
till three in the afternoon, when the ftruck 
to his majefty’s colours ; and that the next 
day they retook her prize, a Spanifh brig 

from the Havannah to Carthagena, laden 
with flour ; but being difabled, he could 
not rejoin me at the Mole of St. Nicholas, 
agreeably to orders, but with a free wind 
made the beft of his way to Providence, 
where he arrived with his prize and recap- 
ture in fafety: I am forry to add, that he 
ftates that lieutenant M‘Farlane, who com- 
manded the Mofquito, was killed very ear!y 
in the action. 


Extra& of a Letter from Rear-admiral 
Parker, Commander in Chief of his 
Majetiy’s Ships at Jamaica, to Mr. 
Nep:an, datec at the Mole (St. Do- 
ming9,) the 12th of July, 1795. 

Yam ferry to obferve, that my conjec- 

tures icfpeéting the Flying Fiji fchooner 
® 


are verified ; fhe was captured in her paf- 
fage down to Jamaica, by two privateers, 
and carried into Leogane; but the time 
and circumitances I am yet unacquainted 
with, not having heard from lieutenant 
Seton. 


Admiralty-Office, September 1. 


Extra&t of a Letter from Capt. Alms, 
of his Majelty’s Ship Re-union, to 
Mr. Nepean, dated at Sea, Auguit 
232 1795+ 

PLEASE to acquaint my lords commif- 
fioners of the admiralty, that, in purs 
fuance of orders from admiral Duncan, I 
proceeded to fea from the Downs on the 
8th inft. with the Ifis and Veftal under my 
command, on a cruife; and on the 12th 
inft. was joined by his majefty’s fhip Stag. 

On the 22d inft. at one P. M. the high 
land of Jedder bearing NE, two fhips and 
a cutter were difcovered to windward on 
the larboard tack, itanding in fhore, on 
which the fquadron made all fail after 
them, and I made the.fignal to prepare for 
battle. The Stag, having had the advan- 
tage by a fhift of wind, got up with the 
flernmoft at a quarter paft four P. M. 
when the began the action ; and I am hap- 
py to add, that at a quarter paft five P. M. 
the fhip with which the was engaged ftruck 
to her; during which time the remainder 
of the fquadron were firing at, and endea- 
vouring to cut off, the headmoft frigate and 
cutter; but to my great mortification, I 
am forry to fay they effected their efcape in- 
to the harbour of Egeroe, at half paii five 
P.M: 

The frigate which ft-uck to the Stag is 
called the Alliance, of 36 guns and 240 
men; [a Duich frigate;] the other that 
efcaped, the Argo, of the fame force, and 
the Nelly cutter, of 16 gens. 

I have thought proper, for their lord- 
fhips information, to fend in the Alliance 
with my difpatches, by lieut. William Hug- 
gell, of his majefty’s thip under my com- 
mand, whom I recommend to their fa- 
vour, who will inform their lordfhips with 
with every proceeding of the chafe and 
a&tion ; but as the Allisnce ftruck to the 
Stag, have put Mr. Patrick Tonyn, her 
firft lieutenant, to take charge of her, wiih 
orders to proceed to the Nore. 

As the fquadron has not received any 
material damage, I fhall continue to exe- 
cute the odeis I received trom admiral 
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Duncan; and I hope it will meet with 
their lordfhips approbation. 

Permit me to return my warmeft and 
mott fincere acknowledgments, for the ftea- 
dy and gailant behaviour of capt. Yorke, 
of his majelty’s fhip Stag, his officers, and 
fhip’s company ; and I likewile very much 
approve of the conduct of the Itis and Vef- 
tal, with the officers.and fhip’s company of 
his majeity’s fhip Reunion under my com- 
mand. 

Inclofed, is a lift of the killed and wound- 
ed on board the refpettive fhips, for their 
lordfhips information. 


Lift of the killed and wounded on board 
his Majetty’s Ships undermentioned, 
in the A@tion with the two Dutch Fri- 
gates, off Egeroe Harbour, the 22d 
of Augult, 1795. 


Reunion, 1 kil'ed and 3 wounded. 
Ifis, 2 wounded. 

Stag, 4 killed, and 13 wounded. 
Veltal, none killed or wounded. 





The London Gazette, September 8. 
Admiralty-office, Sept. 8. 


Extract of a Letter from fir William 
Sidney Smith, Knt. Captain of his 
Majeity’s Ship Diamond, to Mr. Ne- 
pean, dated off Rock Douvre, the 
4th of September 1795. 

~ I Have the fatisfastion to acquaint yous 
for the information of my lords commif- 


HISTORICAL 


SEPTEMBER I. 


Dublin, September 3. 


N Monday the trial of OfConnor and 

Griffin, charged with high treafon, in 
imagining and compaffing the death of the 
king, and in adhering to the king’s ene- 
thies, by enlifting men to affift the French 
in cafe of an invafion, came on at Naas, at 
an adjournment of the affizes, before Mr. 
juftice Finucane and. Mr. baron George. 
The attorney-general ftated the cafe for the 
crown, and then called a foldier, named 
Horan, belonging to the Mayo militia, to 
prove the overtaéts. He fwore that O‘Con- 
nor had, in the preience and with the affent 
of Griffin, {worn him to afliit the French 
repub.ic in cafe of an invafion. This man 
underwent a long crofs examination by 
Mr. M‘Nally. Captain Burke, and Mr. 
Aylmer, a juftice of the peace, were then 
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fioners of the admiralty, that his maiefty’s 
f{quadron under my orders has had iome 
fuccefs in the three days which have elapied 
fince the dite of my laft leiter. 

The corvette [ was in purfuit of with 
the Diamond whe I wrote Jait, fecured 
herfelf in Brehat. I had, however,’ the 
good fortune to fall in with another, at 
day light, in the morning of the ad. Three 
quatters of an hour's chafe brought us 
within gunthot of her, She endeavoured 
to elude our purfuit in the labyrint of 
rocks before Treguicr, but the attempt 
proved fatal to her, as fhe ftruck on the 
Roenna, and fvon after filled and fell overs 
We ceafed our fire immediately, and fent 
our boats to fave the crew. Her own boats, 
which were towing her, faved as many of 
them as they could carry, We were not 
fortunate enough to fave more than nine. 
They reckon about 20 peiithed, befide the 
captain, who was wathed off the wreck a 
few minutes before our boats reached theme 
Her name was |’Affemblée Nationale, of 
22 guns, eight-pounders, on the main deck, 
and 200 men, from EBreft, bound to St. 
Maloes. The {well was fo great that the 
went to pieces very foon, and we were obli- 
ged to anchor among the rocks ta avoid a 
fimilar fate. 

Captain Dacres, who had been detached 
in the Chil ers, rejoined me this morning. 
On his return he fell in with and captured 
the Vigilant French cutter, of fix puns, 
one of the Garde de Cote in the bay of St, 
Brieux. - 
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CHRONICLE, 


called to corroborate fome of ¢ 


the fads 
{worn to by Horan. Mr. M‘Nally ftared 
the cafe for the red 
fhew the offence charged upon the pr 


ie 






prifoners, and argued to 
thew 2 oner; 
if truly charged, was not within the ftatuze 
of treafons, but was an offence asain? rhe 
White Boy AS. = The prifoners called two 
witnefies to charaéter. Mr. Rideeway 
on the part of the prifoners, {poke to evi- 
dence at large, and was replied to by Mrs 
Barrington, The jury, after receivine 
their charge from the judges, retired for 
two hours, and then brought in both pri- 
foners—Guilty. O*Connor received fens 
tence to be hanged, and quartered, on Nion- 
day next; bumGrifin, who was recome 
mended to mircy by the jury, is to have 


three weeks fiom Monday. O*Connor, 


pi evious to receiving fentence, addveffed the 

court in a long {peech, in which he exe 

a" the meaning of the paper found 
— 
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upon him, and avowed the principle of de- 
fendeiifm. 
SEPTEMBER 5. 

Difpatches have within thefe few days 
been received from the colony of Sierra 
Leone, dated the 13th of July, which ftate, 
that the affairs of the company begin to re- 
fume a very favourable afpeé&t. A factory 
eftablithed m the Rio Pongos, is likely to 
become the means of a lucrative trade, 
when theravages of the French fhall b& no 
more apprehended. The fettlers were in 
exceeding good health, and in a difpofition 
that promied a continuance of good order. 
Mr. Watt, a valuable officer, to whofe in- 
duftry the expedition jait year into the 
interior part of Africa was made, died 
mm the month of June laft. A violent ex- 
plofion occurred in the colony a fhort time 
before theie advices came away, by the 
blowing up of a powder magazine ; but 
no particular damage was done, except 
the breaking of the windows, and the 
death of the keeper, a {park from whofe 
pipe is faid to have produced the eccident. 

SuPTEMBER 7. 

It appears from the report of the Agri- 
cultural Society, that 50,000 acres of pota- 
toes have been planted this year beyond 
that of laft yeor. 

SEPTEMBER 8. 

A monument of exquifite workmanfhip 
has been ere&ted at Chichetter, by public 
fubfcription, to the memory of Collins the 
poet, who was a native of that city, and 
died in a houfe adjoining to the cloitters. 
He is repretented as juft recovered from 2 
wild fit of phrenzy, to which he was un- 
happily fubje&, and in a calm and reclin- 
ing pofture feeking refuge from his mifor- 
tunes in the divine confolations of the Gof- 
pel, while his lyre, and one of the firft of 
his poems, Ie neglected on the ground. 
Above, are two figures of Love and Pity, 
entwined in each other’s arms. 

The whole was executed by Flaxman ; 
under all, is the following epitaph by 
Mr. Hayley : 

YE who the merits of the dead revere, 

Who hold misfortune facred, genius dear, 

Regard this tomb, where Collins’ haplets 
name 

Solicits kindnefs with a double claim. 

Tho’ nature gave him, and though {cience 
taught 

The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 

Severely doom’d to penury’s extreme, 

Ne pafs‘d, in madd’ning pain, life's feverith 
dream ; 

While rays of genius only ferv'd to thew 

The thickening horror, and exalt his woc— 





Ye walls that echo'd to his frantic moan, 
Guard the due records of this grateful 
fione ; 
Strangers to him, enamour’d of his lays, 
This fond memorial to his talents raife ! 
For this the afhes of a bard require, 
Who touch’d the tendereft notes of pity’s 
lyre! 
Who join'd pure faith to ftrong poetic 
WETS, 
Who, in reviewing Reafon’s lucid hours, 
Sought on one book his troubled mind to 
reft, 
And rightly deem’d the Book of God the 
beft. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 

Monday, two range gentlemen, paff- 
ing through Haverfordwelt, called at the 
Caftle, where there was an old man in 
gaol for about $1. which they immediately 
difcharged, and gave him half a crown to 
defray his expences home. It is faid, that 
fum makes up 3001. which they have late- 
ly paid at different gaols for the difcharge 
of poor debtors. 

SEPTEMBER If. 

On Monday was killed by a labouring 
man at the Do&or’s Bufh near Widdring- 
ton in Northumberland, an adder, whofe 
length meafured upward of four feet feven 
inches, and the girt upward of five inches : 
but what is ftill more remarkable, in this 
reptile were found feyenteen young ones, 
whofe length meafured upward of elevem 
inches, and all alive! 

SEPTEMBER 12. 

They write from Philadelphia, by the 
Camilla, lately arrived from thence, that 
on the 22d of July arrived in that city 28 
black people from Jamaica, who had been 
emancipated there by the order of Mr. 
Barclay, of Red Lion Square. They were 
immediately taken under the care of the 
committee of the Abolition Society, feleé&t+ 
ed for the exprefs purpofe of attending to 
the improvement, &c. of free blacks, who 
cheerfully undertook the charge, and had 
placed many of them as fervants in refpeét- 
able families. Thofe under age were to 
be placed out to learn fome ufeful trade. 

SEPTEMBER 16, 

Yelterday a proclamation was iffued, 
enthorifing letters of marque and reprifals 
asainft the Dutch. 

And, the fame day, a proclamation was 
iffued, further proroguing the parliament 
to Thuriday, Oober 29, then. to meet 
for the difpatch of bufinefs. 

On Thuriday the body of Mr. Camp- 
bell, a gentleman of great refpeétability, 
who relided in Clavence-place in Briftol, 
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was found at the bottom of the rocks on 
the Lea fide of the river Avon, mangled 
and bruifed in fo dreadful a manner as to 
render it a moft fhocking fpectacle. This 
unfortunate gentleman excelled in an emi- 
nent degree in the art of drawing, and had 
left his houfe about ten o’clock on Monday 
morning laft, with a defign, it is believed, 
of taking off fome of the beautiful views of 
the river Avon and St. Vincent’s rocks, 
near the Hotwells ; in attempting this 
from fome dangerous part of the rocks, it 
is fuppofed, either that the ground gave 
way, or his feet flipped, when falling down 
the dangerous precipice, the violent contu- 
fions he received proved fatal to him. 
SEPTEMBER 18. 

Yetterday, at the Old Bailey, Sarah 
Crawford and Ann Maywood were con- 
victed of ftealing corn out of the field of 
Mr. William Jones, a farmer. ‘I he de- 
fence fet up was, they had gleaned it. 
However, not only that fact did not ap- 
pear, but the learned judge took the oppor- 
tunity of declaring the law on that fubjeé&, 
that gleaning was not a cuftom of {trict 
right, but merely to be permitted or not at 
the will of the owner of the ground. 

SEPTEMBER 19. 

The beautiful church of St. Paul, Co- 
vent Garden, the architeStural triumph of 
Inigo Jones, and the adimiration of Eu- 
rope, through the careleffnefs of tome work- 
men employed in finifhing the interior of 
the new cupola, was on Thurfday after- 
noon reduced to alhes. 

Between two and three o'clock a column 
of fire was feen to burft forth trom the cu- 
pola, which foon communicated with the 
roof, the timber work of which was very 
complex ; the flames, with inconceivable 
ripidity, communicated to the body of the 
bailing, and the lead upon the roof pour- 
ed off in a flood with the velocity of a cata- 
tact, 

Soon after three o’clock, the beams which 
fullained the immenfe roof of the church 
began to fall in, not at once, but delibe- 
rately: all attempts to check the flames 
were deemed in vain, therefore every ef- 
fort was direted toward the neighbouring 
buildings, which were witli great difficulty 
prelerved from taking fire, fo intenfe was 
the heat from the church, which“was now 
wrapt in an immenfe pyramid of flame, 
riling to-three times the height of the buiid- 
ing: the heat was felt to the end of Ruf- 
fel-itreet, and was fcarcely to be fupported 
fo near.as within fifty yards of it. By fix 
O'clock the whole interior was in ruins, 

The communion plate was’ faved ; but 
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every other article pertaining to the facred 
edifice, including the valuable and cele- 
brated organ, the clock, &c. was devoured 
by the unconquerable fury of the deftruc- 
tive element. : 

The outer walls yet ftand, and the pillars 
and pediment of the portico fronting Co- 
vent Garden, but the whole appears fo dae 
maged, that it is fuppofed impoffible that 
they can be repaired on the original plan of 
the architest. 

The church had lately experienced a very 
expentive renovation of all its parts ; it had 
allo been decorated within fide in a ftile of 
uncommon magnificence. 

The roof of the church was allowed to 
be a mafter-piece of architeSture, being en- 
tirely unfupported by any crofs beamse 
The building has ftood from the days of 
Charles the fecond. When the then earl 
of Bedford fent for Inigo Jones, he told 
him he wanted a chapel for the parifhion- 
ers of Covent Garden, but added, he would 
not go to any confiderable exp:nce. In 
fhort, faid he, I would not have it much 
betterthan a barn. ¢ Well! then (replied 
Jones) you fhall have the handfomett bain 
in Europe !’ and he kept bis word. 

The original coft of the building was 
6500]. Its repairs, about fix years ago, 
were charged at 11,000l. 

SEPTEMBER 21. 

Several of the workmen, who had been 
employed in repaiing Covent Garden 
church, were examined before William 
Kinnard, efq. at the Public Office, Bow- 
ftreet, refpeéting the canfe of the fire 5 
when, from what tranfpired, there is every 
reafeh to think it originated fiom a char 
coal fire made in an iron ladle in the cupo- 
la, for the plumbers (who were doing fome 
repairs there) to heat their meval ard irons 5 
to effect which they were obliged to ue a 
bellows, which caufing a number of {parks 
to fiy, it is conje€tured that fome mutt 
have fallen among the timbers of that part 
of the building, as the men were pofitive 
that they brought the ladle, in which the 
fire had been made, and the afhes :n it, 
down with them, when they left work. 

On Saturday Mr. Crofsfield was com- 
mitted to the Tower by order of the privy 
council, on a charge of high treafon. 

On Saturday, at the Old Bailey, was ca- 
pitally convicted, viz. Erick Hanfon Flack, 
for felonioufly m»king, forging, and coun- 
terfeiting, and utrering and publifhing as 
true, a certain promiffory note for the pay- 
ment of money, bearing date September 
18, 1794, purporting to have been drawn 
by Robert Maitin, for the payutent of 261. 

Ee 
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gs. to Mr. Edward Ford or order, with 
intention to defraud William Sills. Thre 
were convicted of felony, and four acquit- 
ted. 

And on Monday, was capitally con- 
yicted, John Lewis, for felonioufly, riot- 
oully, and tumultuoufly affembling, with 
divers other perfons, to the number of 12 
or more, at Charing Crof:, and beginning 
to pull down and demolifly the dwelling- 
houle of William Hoflip, there fituate ; 
three were convicted of felony and four 
acquitted. Lewis was recommended to 
mercy, on account of his former good cha- 
racter ; but as the jury could give no other 
reafon, the court refufed to forward the re- 
commendation to his majefly 

SEPTEMDER 23. 

St. James’ Sepi. 22. Th's 
the anniverfary of the’r majeilies corona- 
tion, the guns in the Park ancbat the Tow- 
er were fired at one o'clock, and in the 
evening there were il!umimations and other 
public demonttrations of joy. 


SEPTEMBER 24. 

The Ditcovery floop of war, captain 
Vancouver, arrived at Limerick on the 13th 
inf. in company with the homeward bound 
Fait India flect, haying completely ett-Sed 
the object of her expedition, and made fome 
unportant difcoverics the north-welt 


t on 
coalt of America. She failed from Eng- 


Jand with 159 men on board, and fuch 
was ihe attention of the officers to their 


health, that only one ded in the courfe of 
a very faiiguing vovage of four years. 
They {peak in the higheft terms of the in- 
habitants of the Sandwich Iflands, from 
whom they exnerienced every poflible civi- 
lity and attention. 

Lord Cameltord, after he left his ma- 
jetty’s thip Difcovery-in the South Seas, on 
his return to Europe, fell in with the Re- 
fiitance of 44 guns, captain Edward Paken- 
ham, in the Indian Seas, and iminediately 
entered on bord her, where his !ordhhip 
was ferving as a licutenant, when the laft 
advic:s left th.t fhip, with the ftriGelt at- 
tention to his proteflional duties. 

SEPTEMEER 25. 

The corporation of the Trinity-hou@ in 
London, have now caufed a veflel, fitted 
for a floating light, to be placed near the 
Goodwin fands, about one mile NE from 
the North-fand Head, berween the North 
and South Fovelands ; on which veffel three 
diftin& lights are exhibited, to diftingutth 
them from the North and South Foreland 
Tehts, and which will be conftantly at- 
tended, and kept burning from fun-fetting 
to fun-rifing, tor the benefit of navigation; 
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a large bell is alfo fixed on board, which 
will be rung in hazy or thick weather, to 
warn fhips of the danger as they approach 
the faid jand, when the lights may not be 
fcen. 

SEPTEMBER 25. 

Ye'terday 15 prifoners were tried at the 

Old-"a‘ley, two of whom were capitally 
convicted, nine were convicted of felonies, 
and four acquitted. 
The fame day, fentence of death was 
pafled on John. Griffiths, Elifabeth Hill, 
Sarah Dancer, Thomas Pearfon, John 
Spencer, Erick Harfon Flack, John Lewis, 
Thowas Hal, Henry Hale, Richard 
Smith, and William Took, for the refpec- 
tive offences whereof they ftand capitally 
convicted. 

The Recorder, in a very pathetic and 
pointed fpeech to Lewis, direéted him to 
prepare himfelf for the woild to come, the 
raiure of his offence being fuch as for it 
the ctfended laws of his country demanded, 
at this particular time, exemplary punith- 
ment 

The following aé& of generofity merits 
publication : an old man, upward of fixty 
years of age, reduced from a ftate of afflu- 
ence through misfortunes, was feveral 
months confined in the prifon at Dover 
Cafile, and would probably have remained 
there for life, or until an act of grace had 
taken place, for a debt of rol. 2s. This 
being made known to the non commiffion- 
ed officers and privates of the Royal Lanca- 
fhire regiment lying there, they opened a 
fubicription, and much to the credit of the 
regiment, there was not one individual who 
did not coniribuie cheerfully his proportion 
tothe fum, which enabled them to pay his 
debts, to open to him the prifon gates, and 
reftore to him the e:joymcut of his liberty. 
This fum, fo generoufly colletted, and 
paid by this noble body of men, amount- 
ed to 171. 178. 6d. including the attor- 
ney’s charges, &c. 


CORSICA. 

Baftia, Aug. 18. There have prevailed 
for fome days paft in our ifland very violent 
d iturbances, which threaten to be attended 
with very ferious confequences. Different 
communes have oppofed the new arrange- 
ments taken by the viceroy ; in fome of 
them, viz. inthofe of Tavera, and of the 
juildiction of Acupugnani, the people 
have been daring enough pubticly to burn 
the aéts p-fled by the p.rlament. and 
fan@tioned by the king’s aflent. An ex- 
tracrdinary commiffion has juit been order- 
ed to vilit the refiactory communes, aad 
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to take into euftody the moft guilty. It is 
to be efcorted by two battalions of troops. 
PROCLAMATION. 
By Sir Gilber Elliot, Viceroy of Corfica. 
In the Name of the King. 

THE faéts that have occurred in fome 
diltriéts, and the errors committed by a 
part of the inhabitants, feduced by turbu 
jent minds, have induced me to expofe to 
the view of all Co:ficans the grievous con- 
fequences of {uch condua&, in order to pre- 
ferve them from this bad example, to main- 
tain them in the obfervance of the laws, 
and in init obedience to his majefty’s go- 
vernment. It is well known, that, from 
certain circum{tanccs ard pait events, Cor- 
fica was reduced to a fituation the moft 
dangerous for any nation to experience. It 
was this fituation that moved the magna- 
nimity of his majelty to afford it affiftance, 
and, with the lovereignty, to accept the 
tafk of rendering it heppy. It is not ne 
ceffary to repeat the facrificcs that have been 
made, and how much Englifh blood has 
been bravely and generoufly fhed, for the 
purpofe of effeting that undertaking. in 
the circumftances in which it is incumbent 
on his majetty to fupply the moft confider- 
able expences, he has not ceafed to com- 
municate, with the utmoit liberality, in 
whatever he thought neceflary for the de- 
fence of the ifland; the Englifth troops 
have been employed to protect it; feveral 
Corfican battalions raifed and maintained 
by his majelty’s beneficence, and an arfenal 
eitablifhed at Ajaccio 3 nav'gation has been 
rettored, and care has been taken to protect 
it from the enemy 3 induitry has been com- 
penfated by riches, and the means of con- 
fumption increaled by the ftation of the 
fleet and army ; the national credit has heen 
refpecied by foreigners, and fupported by 
all the political influence of his majetty ; 
laws have been fiamed according to the 
conttimtion of the kingdom; tse public 
authoritics regulated and protected ; indi- 
vidual liberty preferved inviolable, and 
every motive for intettine divition fuppreff- 
ed; the exercife of the religion of your 
ancefiors has been re-efttablithed, and a 
happy conclution to the articles prefented 
by the parhament to his bolinefs the pope 
may toon be expected; and, in fine, a 
rapid progrefs in every point, toward a 
perfeét o ganization of the fyltem of go- 
vernment effeGted with the applaufe and 
conlent of the whole naton. But when we 
promifed’ ourfelves that the moral eff-&ts of 
thele changes would have been fufficient for 
the maintenance of tranquillity and chedi- 
ence to the laws, and to direét the national 
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a&tivity toward induftry and every means 
of accelevating the general good, it was 
with much diipleafure that, in fome parts, 
we perceived tumults formed, for the pur- 
pofe of forcing the peaceable and well-be- 
haved fubjeSts to pa:ticipate in aéts of tur- 
bulence and licentionfnefs, viz. to burn 
the public magazines, to declare and refolye 
againft the payment of the impofts, to 
fearch the houfes of individuals by an arme 
ed force, and threaten the lives of the citi- 
zens, with feveral other inconveniences, 
manifeted and executed with a fpirit of in- 
fabordination to the government, and the 
diffulution of every good principle of fo- 
ciety, Character fed by traits unworthy of 

erfons who poflefs any ftimulus of refpeé& 
for themfely.s, or attachment to their coun- 
try; however, it has been {ome confolae 
tion to us in perceiving that thefe proceed 
ings are held in abhorrence by the greatefi 
part of the kingdom, and regretted by per- 
fons of credit and refpeétability. It is ia- 
cumbent upon the Corficans to confider the 
danger of the divifions to which this con- 
duct mutt infall:bly expofe their nation s 
tumults are inevitably conneéted with vex- 
ations and atts of violence ; arbitrary fway 
takes place of the law, and then neither 
lite nor property is any longer fecure. Nete 
ther fliculd we forget an enraged and neigh 
bouring enemy, who can only be kept at a 
diftance by his majetty’s arms, your own 
unanimity, and the energy of the govern- 
ment. ‘Lhe pretence that a people may be 
governed without taxes, is folly in the ex- 
treme; this pretence has been fubfervient 
to the defigas of the feditious of all nations, 
but has always been the ruin of thoie who 
have been fo unhappy as to be deceived by 
it. Such an error as this ought to have 
lefs effect in Corfica than any other place, 
fince the heavieft charges are defrayed by 
the liberality of the king, and where no 
duty is impoled without the Jaw, and 
whrre the laws are framed by the repre 
fentatives of the people. It has been our 
wilh to enlighten the majority of the na- 
tion, to whom we apply with confidence, 
in reminding them of the oath taken to his 
majeity and the country; and that oath 
does not promife a bare homage, buta per- 
fect fubm:flion and obedience to the laws, 
and to the orders of the legitimate govern 
ment, a deviation from which is not per 
mitted to any true and loyal fubje& of lis 
majetty, under any pretence whatever, 
A benign compaffion, which inclines usin 
favour of thote who have been deceived, 
and the affeétion we retain for a nation, in 
whofe profperity we are interefted, has de- 
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termined us to prefer admonition to every DEATHS, 

other meafure, which, we flatter ourflves L4 DY Mary Stanley. 

will be ufficient to perfuade the Corficans Lady Sufan Drummond. 

to an entire fubmiffion to the laws, and Vifcount Kenmure. 

oBetience to the yovernment. We pledge Alexander lord Macdonald. 

ourfelves, to anfwer every jult demand 5 

but we likewife declare, that we will never PROMOTION. 

adhere to any meafure produced by violence Wiliam Parfons, Muf. D. compofer 
againit the courfe of the law; and that we of his majefty’s band of mufic at St. 
will ma‘ntain the conftitutional rights of James’ —Knighted. 

the king and his government in Corfica, 

with dignity, and unalterable firmne(s, as BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTE. 
well as the exercife of the prerogative ac- AUGUST 29, 

con‘ed by the conttitution itfelf. Gorse Gregory, of Newbury, Berks, 

Done at Baitia, Aug’ 7, 1795- chymitt. 

George Robertfon, commander of the 
fhip Marianne, mariner. ~ 

John Parker, of Manchefter, ware- 
houfeman. 

Thomas Saxby and James Key, of New 
Bond-fireet, taylors. 

SEPTEMBER 1. 

James Harris, of Falmouth, in Corn- 
wall, mercer. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

John Mortimer, of Midgley, in York- 
fhire, and Jofhua Mortimer, of Scircoate, 
in Yorkfhire, butchers. 

James Benftead, and James Green, of 
Bethnal-green, horfe-dealers. 

William Dalton, of Kingfton-upon- 
Hull, liquor-merchant. 

Wiiliam Peacock, of Barrow, Suffolk, 
yarnmaker. 

Conttantine Egan, of Finch-lane, mer- 
chant. 


Sir Gilbert El‘iott’s proclamation recals 
to the minds of the Corficans, all that the 
Brith government has done to fecure their 
tranquillity, their liberty, their happinefs, 
and their commerce; and invites them not 
to fuffer themfelves to be deluded by the 
infid:ous in finuations of infidious per- 
fons. 

It appears that this paffage is particu- 
Tarly directed againft Paoli. This man 
has, in faét, been accufed of being the fe- 
cret dire€tor of the infurrestion which is on 
the point of breaking out. It is well 
known that Paoli is extremely diffatisfied 
with the portion of authority which has 
been given to him fince the conquett, to 
which he fays, he contributed more than 
the Englith troops ; thus there has been a 
conftant coolnefs between him and the vice- 
yoy, which waited only for a proper oppor- 
tunity for degenerating into acts of hotti- 
lity. M. Colonna, the viceroy’s adjutant, 
in a féte which he gave fome time ago at 
Ajaccio, thought to make his court to the 
viceroy by breaking Paoli’s buft to pieces. 

As foon as intelligence of this event 
reached Roftino, where Paoli lives, the 
people burnt M. Pozzo de Borgo, the pre- 
fident of the council of flate, in efigy. 
Theie events will probably produce ferious 
confequences. Meffirs. Pozzo and Colonna 
are accufed of having burnt the Moor’s 
head, (the arms of Corfica) of having di- John Mellier, of Crooked-lane, fchool- 
Japidated the public funds, &c. De utes mater, 
were fent fome days ago to demand from Bobert Bradley, of Storrs, in Yorke 
the viceroy fatisfagtion and jultice. The hire, poper-maker. 
viceroy immediately appointed a commiffion SEPTEMBER 19. 
to examine into the facts, and difmifledthe = Wijjiam Froggatt, of Friday-ftreet, 

deputies with a piomife of juttice. Cheapfide, warehoufeman. : 
braham Small, of Trowbri 

MARRIAGE. a Small, of Trowbridge, Wilts, 

*T Homas Beevor, cfq, eldeft fon of fir Jacob Palmer, of North Waltham, Nor- 
Thomas Beevor, bart. to mifs Hare, folk, miller. 


enly daughter of Hugh-Hare, efq. of | Samuel Cooke, of Manchefter, breeches- 
Hargham, Norfolk. maker. 


SEPTEMBER 12. 
, Thomas Sirett, of Park-lane, victual- 
er. 
John Fidler, of Littleton Pannel, in 
Wilts, mealman. 
SEPTEMBER 15. 
John Eves, of Leather-lane, Middlefex, 
victualler. 
Thomas Burgefs, of Shacklewell, Mid- 
dlefex, victualler. 
Thomas Parry, of Size-lane, Buck- 
lerfbury, warehoufeman. 
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SEPTEMBER 22. 

Samuel Blower, of St. John’s-ftreet, 
Middlefex, tallew-melter. 

John Atkins, of Dudley, in Worcefter- 
fhire, cornfa&or. 

Matthew Holmes, of Hinckley, in Lei- 
cefterfhire, carpenter. 

James Morley, of Nottingham, ‘hofier. 

William Beach, of Birmingham, brafs- 
founder. 

SEPTEMBER 26. 

Jacob Thomas Speidell, of Bafinghall- 
ftreet, Blackwell-hall fa&tor. 

William Small, of Dean-ftreet, Soho, 
toyman. 

Jonathan Burnup, of Bedfordbury, 
Covent-garden, taylor. 

James Smith Barr, of Bridges-ftreet, 
Covent-garden, printer. 

Peter Wallace, of Edgware-road, in 
Middlefex, carpenter. 

Thomas Goodeve, of Greek-ftreet, 
Soho, nier. 

William Dickie, of the Strand, ftationer. 

Edward Single, and Jofeph Single, of 
Chard, in Somerfetthire, carriers. 

Thomas Tyler, of Minchin-hampton, 
in Gleucefterfhire, victualler. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
U NTER’s Sermons on various Oc- 
cafions, 2 vol. 8vo. 145. 

Robertfon’s Seven Sermons, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Sulivan’s Tra&ts upon India, 1779, 
80, 38, Svo. 12s. 

Concanan’s Hittory of the Parith of St. 
Saviour, vo. 6s. 

Jackfon’s Hiftory of Lichfield, Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

Lewin’s Birds of Great Britain, vol. 2, 
large gto. 21. 2s. boards. 

Lewin’s Infeéts of Great Britain, vol. 1, 
large gto. 21. 5s. boards. 

Obfervant Pedeftrian, 2 vol. 12mo. 7s, 

Cafe of Tithes truly ftated, 2s. 6d. 

Political Progrefs of Great Britain, 3s. 

Some Information on the Ufe of Indian 
Corn, 1s. 

Clofe’s Elements of Latin, French, and 
Englith, 1s. 6d. 

Hiftoricai Anecdotes of Heraldry and 
Chivalry, 4to. 11. 1s. 

Brown’s Journal of the Campaigns in 
1793, 45 5, 8vo. : 

Romaine’s Letters to a Friend on the 
moft important Subje&ts, by Wills, s2mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Plowden’s Letter to a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman upon Theological Inaccuracy, 
3% 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
September 19, 1795- 


By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Buthels. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats 
s. d, 8 des. de s. dhe 
85 $139 113% 11/26 
Bo 8/41 6136 oj27 
38 10/33 oj2g 
39 O[-—— 24 
31 
45 33 ozs 
47 0145 oj22 
38 1423 
45 142 10]24 
Laci 25 
24 
26 
23 
23 
2§ 
38 
27 
24 
28 g 
19 «I 
24° 
28 3 


ES. 
469 


27 
21 6 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcelter 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radnor 


MARITIME 


Effex 7° 
Kent 75 
Suffex 73 
Suffolk 93 
Cambridge 76 
Norfolk 

Lincola 

York 

Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Anglefea 
Carnarvon 
Menoneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 

Cornwall 

Derfet 

Faats 


75 


[ee |Z 


— 


4t 
4o 
38 
34 
*9 


48 10 
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74 


74 
55 
03 
88 
79 
Peck Loaf, 38. 10d. 
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